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HIGH TAXATION OF 
BRITISH COMPANIES 


Will Head Offices Change Headquar- 
ters on Account of Increasing 
Levies? 








ROGER OWEN SOUNDS WARNING 





Action Not Likely; Purpose Could Be 
Accomplished Through Another 
Channel 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
London, June 17, 1921—How to meet 
income tax at 6 shillings in the pound 
together with corporation tax, and at 
the same time to compete in the 
markets of the world, is gravely exer- 
cising the attention of insurance di- 
rectors and managers. The problem was 
discussed recently by Roger Owen, one 
of the best known British insurance 
men, who has just retired from the 
position of general manager of the 
Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
a post he had successfully filled for a 
generation. 

Put briefly, Mr. Owen’s point is that 
his company, with many others, has 
had to pay excess profits duty, and in- 
come tax, and now pays corporation 
tax, upon the whole of its profits, 
though something like three-quarters of 
them are earned outside the United 
Kingdom. 

Taken as a whole, the big insurance 
offices earn perhaps two-thirds of their 
profits in the Dominions and foreign 
countries (chiefly the United States), 
and only one-third in the United King- 
dom. : 

Mr. Owen holds that his own and 
other companies may not be able to 
Maintain their strong position in the 
foreign field under the burden of British 
taxation, and that circumstances may 
arise in which they will have to con- 
sider “whether they should not register 
elsewhere for foreign business and give 
up the privilege of trading as British 
companies at such heavy cost.” 

This may be interpreted to mean that 
since the big British companies have 
predominant interests in America, far 
exceeding their British interests, they 
should remove their head offices to 
America, and trade in Great Britain 
Merely with subsidiary British branches 
of American companies. 


This is a startling proposition, though 
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(Continued on page 19) 
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First British Insurance Office Established in United States A. D. 1804 


~PHEENIX- 





ASSURANCE COMPANY LT® OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 





A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
139 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 
wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 
and facilities. 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100. WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 
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“NOT ONE WORD OF 
TRUTH IN INSINUATIONS 
OF UNTERMYER” 


Lindabury and Duffield, Counsel for 
Prudential, Report to Board 
of Directors 

















APPROVE DRYDEN TESTIMONY 





Resolution Passed Calling for Rigid 
Examination By Combined Insur- 
ance Departments 





It is a truth, that the half of the story 
founded on the examination of Forrest 
F. Dryden, president of The Prudential, 
by Samuel Untermyer at the investiga- 
tion into housing conditions in New 
Yerk City, has not been told. There will 
be another inning, and in that inning 
the real scores in the game will ‘be re- 
corded in such language as can be read 
by he who runs. Unruffled dignity will 
attend all the acts of the supervising 
officials who will play the star parts in 





setting before the public the real facts 

















The Broad Form Tourist Policy 


An unusual large indemnity for a moderate premium 


‘ 





BAGGAGE INSURANCE 





PALATINE INSURANCE CO. 
Limited of London 


Head Office 





New York 


114 Fifth Avenue 











in connection with The Prudential and 
its activities. 

There will be no sensational flam- 
banging of the tom-toms, and there will 
be no misleading front page stories. in 
the daily papers of New York. and 
throughout the country. There will be 
no ex-parte sessions of. a mirth-provok- 
ing investigation, mirth provoking, due 
to its absurdity. 

The Public Will Know 

The public will get their due, and at 
the hands of their own servants, ser- 
vants who in the main are capable and 
honest, many of whom are trained to 
understand. insurance and its terms 
without axes to grind, who will proceed 
with their work in an open, orderly, 
business-like way and who will be as- 
sisted to the fullest extent by the offi- 
cers of The Prudential, while they are 
at work at their task. 








1867 1921 


THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Results of 1920 


$254,538,407.00 of Insurance in Force 
$ 62,399,248.00 New Business in 1920 (paid for) 





Sixty-nine per cent of all business 
written since organization still in force. 





For information address: Home Office, Des Moines 


If Samuel Untermyer had any notion 
in his brilliant probing, meddling mind, 
when he sailed away for foreign parts 
last Saturday on the “Olympic,” that 
there would be no further chapter to the 
bungled story which flowed freely into 
the press, and through the press out to 
the public, to poison its mind against 
the greatest existing voluntary benefac- 
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tion of humankind, due to the unwar- 
ranted insinuations hurled at it in his 
one-sided misdirected quiz, he has an- 
other think coming to him. 

Directors Endorse Dryden Action 

From the following it will be noted at 
once, that Forrest F. Dryden knew just 
whereof he was speaking when his atti- 
tude as a witness, when being ques- 
tioned by Samuel Untermyer, quite up- 
set the latter gentleman. And it is clear 
that Mr. Dryden had behind him the 
complete endorsement of The Pruden- 
tial, of which company he is president, 
as was his father before him. 

Asked for a statement by The East- 
ern Underwriter, giving The Prudential 
side of story as it stands at the present 
time, we have from the company a copy 
of the report of Richard V. Lindabury 
and Edward D. Duffield, counsel of the 
Prudential, to the board of directors, 
made under date of June 27. 

The report sets forth that there is not 
a word of truth in the insinuations of 
Mr. Untermyer; that the examination 
was unfair; that the company request 
the commissioner of banking and insur- 
ance of the State of New Jersey, in con- 
junction with the insurance department 
officials of other states where The Pru- 
dential does business, to conduct a 
rigid examination of the affairs of the 
cempany; and that the directors ap- 
prove the action of President Dryden. 
All of which was authorized in resolu- 
tions adopted at the meeting of the 
Board of Directors. 

The full report reads: 

To the Board of Directors: You have 
been called together to consider what 
action should be taken in view of the 
recent examination into the affairs of 
The Prudential by Mr. Samuel Unter- 
myer before the Lockwood Investigat- 
ing Committee. 

About two weeks ago Mr. Dryden at- 
tended a session of this Committee, at 
the request of Mr. Untermyer, to ex- 
plain certain mortgage loans made by 
The Prudential coupled with a sale to 
the borrower of real estate owned by 
The Prudential. Inquiries respecting 
these transactions having been an- 
swered, Mr. Untermyer branched out 
into an examination with respect to the 
mutualization of The Prudential in 1915 
and the practice of the Company of de- 
positing some of its funds in banks in 
which directors of the Company hap- 
pened to be stockholders. At the end 
of the day, Mr. Untermyer, with a good 
deal of flourish, called upon the Super- 
intendent of Insurance of the State of 
New York to investigate The Pruden- 
tial with respect to the matters in- 
quired of by him, and then adjourned 
the examination of Mr. Dryden until 
the 22nd inst. 

Untermyer Outsteps Authority 

Of course, the examination of Mr. 
Dryden went far beyond that permitted 
to Mr. Untermyer by the Legislature, 
but it was thought best not to object to 
it on this account, and no objection was 
made. Before the close of the day, 
however, the examination became so 
grossly unfair, and the inspired ac- 
counts of it which appeared in some of 
the newspapers on the following day 
were so misleading, that it was decided 
by counsel to thereafter confine the ex- 
amination within legal limits. 


Prudential Stock Purchase 

On the resumption of the examination 
on the morning of the 22d, Mr. Unter- 
myer began by asking Mr. Dryden about 
the acquisition of some 20,000 shares 
of Prudential stock by the Fidelity 
Trust Company in the year 1902 from 
‘various stockholders. He followed this 
by asking if the Fidelity did not pay 
$6,000,000 for this stock; if it was not 
a fact that The Prudential furnished 
the money with which the Fidelity paid 
for the stock; if it was not a fact that 
at this time the entire capital and sur- 
plus of the Fidelity was $1,700,000, and 
its total deposits $8,813,000, and if the 
stock was not carried by The Pruden- 
tial for the Fidelity from the time it was 
acquired in 1902 until the Fidelity re- 
ceived over $8,000,000 for it from The 


Prudential through the mutualization 
proceedings of 1915. 

These questions were objected to by 
counsel for the Company ou the ground 
that they were outside the scope of the 
inquiry authorized by the Legislature, 
and a ruling was asked from the Com- 
mittee. This was refused and the ob- 
jection was declared to be an unwar- 
ranted interruption of the proceedings. 
The witness was therefore advised not 
to answer, and refused to do so. 

Company Could Expect Nothing 

The character of the examination of 
Mr. Dryden by Mr. Untermyer and the 
refusal of the Lockwood Committee to 
even consider any objection thereto, 
made it quite clear that The Prudential 
had nothing to expect from the Com- 
mittee except misrepresentation, and 
that its only safety lay in standing upon 
its legal rights. The directors, however, 
are entitled to know that there is_not 
one word of truth in the insinuations of 
Mr. Untermyer and that Mr. Dryden did 
not refuse to answer his questions for 
any other reason than the decision to 
nut his authority to the test as above 
stated. This is shown by the follow- 


ing: 

Mr. Phillips, the Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of New York, 
in compliance with Mr. Untermyer’s re- 
quest, began an investigation of The 
Prudential. immediately after Mr. Dry- 
den’s first appearance before the Lock- 
wood Committee and completed this ex- 
amination at a public hearing the day 
before Mr. Dryden’s second appearance. 
At this hearing substantially the same 
questions which Mr. Dryden refused to 
answer to Mr. Untermyer on the follow- 
ing day were asked of him by a repre- 
sentative of Mr. Untermyer, and were 
answered so far as Mr. Dryden’s infor- 
mation enabled him to do so. Moreover. 
the whole question of the purchase of 
Prudential stock by the Fidelity in 1902 
was exhaustively inquired into by Mr. 
Hughes for the Armstrong Committee 
in 1906 when Senator Dryden was on 
the stand, and his testimony was in the 


hands of Mr. Untermyer and was also 
on file in the offices of the insurance 
commissioners throughout the United 
States. 

Untermyer Spurned Real Information 

In addition to all this, counsel for The 
Prudential inquired of the Fidelity by 
telephone at the noon recess on the 22d 
inst., and were told that not one dollar 
was borrowed by the Fidelity from The 
Prudential to make the purchase of 
1902, and that not a share of the stock 
purchased was ever carried by The Pru- 
dential for the Fidelity or on its ac- 
count. This statement was immediately 
given to Mr. Untermyer, and he was re- 
quested to put it in the record, but de- 
clined to do so. 

Since the close of the hearing we 
have learned that the Fidelity financed 
this purchase in part by the use of 
funds previously in hand but chiefly by 
the sale of 5,000 shares of its stock at 
$750 a share; that this stock was sold 
to 168 different stockholders in amounts 
varying from 1 share to 509 shares, and 
that not a single share was taken bv 
The Prudential either directly or indi- 
rectly, in any way, shape or manner. 

But the unfairness of the examination 
did not end there. An attempt was 
made, through the testimony of a so- 
called expert accountant, to show that 
The Prudential had falsified its account 
of deposits with the National Bank of 
Commerce to the extent of some $2.000.- 
000: Of course, this was untrve. but no 
opportunity was given to contradict it. 

To Reauest Invectinatingn 

In view of these various charges, in- 
sinvations and innnendoes and of the 
garbled accounts of Mr. Dryden’s ex- 
amination that have been given to the 
newspapers, it is Mr. Dryden’s wish, 
and we recommend that the Commis- 
sioner of Banking and Insurance of the 
State of New Jersey be requested to 
make an examination of the activities 
of The Prudential from 1902 to the 
present time, with particular reference 
to the purchase and holding of its stock 
by the Fidelity between 1902 and 1915; 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York) 
346 & 348 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


Income, 1920 
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$193,790,133 


Paid Policy-holders, 1920 
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Total to Policy-holders........ 


New Paid Insurance in 1920 


Admitted Assets, January 1, 1921............ Wem og’ gre 
Legal Liabilities, January 1, 1921............ 
Reserve for Dividends and Other Purposes............. 
Insurance in Force, January 1, 1921... 
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$841,255,357 
$125,409,040 
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the mutualization of the Company jy 
1915; its deposit accounts for the jagt 
20 years or more, and any other matter 
now or later suggested by the Lock. 
wood Committee, and that the New 
Jersey Commissioner invite the Com. 


missioners of all other States in which 
the Company does business to ¢. 
operate with him in making suc) ex. 
amination to the end that the truth 
the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth may be known. 
Leave Contempt Proceedings to Court 

With reference to the contem)) pro. 
ceedings threatened against Mr. Dry- 
den, we recommend that they left 
to be settled by the Courts. It is time, 
we think, that there should be a judicia} 
ascertainment of the limits to which Mr. 
Untermyer and his Committee can go 
in their inquiry into housing conditions 
in New York. 

We propose the following resolutions: 

RESOLVED, That the Commissioner 
of Banking and Insurance of the State 
of New Jersey be requested to make an 
examination of the affairs of The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America 
from 1902 to the present time, with 
special reference to its relation to and 
dealings with the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany; the character and extent of its 
deposits in other banks; the mutualiza- 
tion of the Company in 1915, and any 
other matter to which his attention 
may be called by the Lockwood Com- 
mittee or any policyholder of the Com- 
pany, and that he invite the Commis- 
sioners of all other States in which the 
Company does business to co-)perate 
with him in making such examination. 

RESOLVED, Further, that the diree- 
tors approve the refusal of Mr. Dryden 
to. submit to an examination by the 
Lockwood Committee outside of the 
authority conferred upon it by the Leg- 
islature. 

RICHARD V. LINDABURY, 
EDWARD _.D. DUFFIELD. 

Dated June 27, 1921. 

The report was received and ordered 
filed, and the resolutions proposed were 


unanimously adopted. 





$100,000 LEAGUE MEETING 





George Washington Life Representa- 
tives Hold Two-Day Convention at 
Charleston, W. Va. 





On Thursday and Friday of last week 
the George Washington Life, of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., held a convention of the 
agents of that company in its $100,000 


League. Sessions of the convention 
were held in the auditorium of the Ho- 
tel Kanawha, Charleston, under the 
supervision of Ernest C. Milair, vice- 
president and secretary of the com- 
pany. 


Among the addresses were the follow- 
ing: “Why Insurance?” by Frank J. 
Kulman, president of the $100,000 
League for 1921-1922; “The Legal As- 
pect of Some Insurance Questions,” by 
Robert E. McCabe, of Blue & McCabe, 


attorneys for the company; “Don't 
Knock the Other Fellow,” by ©. M. Ag- 
new, vice-president of the $100,000 


League for 1921-1922; “How We Want 
It Done,” by Honorable John ©. Bond, 
insurance commissioner for tlie state 


of West Virginia; “The Successful Ag- 
ent and His Bank Account,” by Fred- 
erick M. Staunton, director of the com- 


pany and president of the Kanawha 
Banking & Trust Company; “The Re 
lation of Life Insurance to Economics,” 
by Dr. Enoch Howard Vickers, A. M., 
professor of economics, West Virginia 
University. 

President Harrison B. Smith presid- 
ed as toastmaster at a luncheon given 
at the Edgewood Country Club. 





CONNECTICUT MUTUAL MEETING 

Marking the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life, the 
convention of its $200,000 Club will be 
held at the New Ocean House at 
Swampscott, Mass., September 7, 8, 9 
and 10. Special thought is being given 
to the preparation of the program for 
this event. 
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Equitable Life 
Issues New Forms 


EFFECTIVE TODAY 


BECOME 


Most Important Change Made in Total 
and Permanent Disability 
Clause 








William E. Taylor, vice-president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
has sent a letter to the agency force of 
the Society announcing a number of 
changes in its policy forms as of to- 
day. In his letter Mr. Taylor says: 

The change of greatest interest. and 
importance is in the total and perma- 
nent disability clause which has been 
liberalized and provides for— 

(1) Monthly disability income of 1 
per cent of face amount of policy 
beginning immediately upon re- 
ceipt of due proof of total and 
permanent disability (not six 
months thereafter as heretofore), 
and continuing during such dis- 
ability; 

Recognition of total disability as 
permanent after duration of three 
months; 

Waiver of all premiums falling 
due after receipt and admission 
of proof of total and permanent 
disability and during continuance 
of such disability. 


Note: Any disability income in- 
stalments paid or premiums 
waived are not deducted from 
proceeds at maturity. 

The new disability clause, which is 
issued at a slightly increased premium, 
applies to the same policy forms (ex- 
cepting the income bond) as the pres- 
ent clause. 


Improved Double Indemnity Clause 


Another decided improvement is the 
revised double indemnity accident 
clause which has been re-worded so as 
to set forth more clearly the advan- 
tages of this exceptionally valuable pro- 
vision. 

All Principal Features Now on First 
Page of Policy 

Another advance step is the re-ar- 
rangement of the policy provisions by 
which the principal features such as 
amount of insurance, name of benefi- 
ciary, amount of double indemnity, and 
the disability income per month-are con- 
spicuously shown on the first page. 


RETROACTIVE RULE 


Neither the new 1921 Disability Clause (form 
DS), the new Premium Waiver Clause (DW5), 
tor the new Double Indemnity Clause (Ac3) 
can be substituted*for similar clauses in_out- 
standing policies, However, on policies dated 
oa or after January Ist, 1921, containing no 
Double Indemnity or Disability provisions, the 
liberalized Disability Clause (D5), or Premium 
Waiver Clause (DW5), and the 1921 Double In- 
demnity Clause (Ac3) will be added, subject 


to the usual rules regarding eligibility, limit 
of risk, etc. 


Successive Beneficiary Provision 


Provision is made in the new forms 
for Payment of the proceeds to the in- 
sired’s surviving children, if there is 
Ng named beneficiary living at the in- 
sured’s death, unless he has specifically 
elected to have the proceeds paid to his 
‘slate. This feature has been intro- 
duced to facilitate settlements and to 
rig administration expenses and de- 
the: It should be noted, therefore, that 
P- ‘nstred’s widow will not be the ben- 

Clary unless she has been specifically 
Named as such. If, however, no. chil- 

} or other named beneficiary survive 

insured it has necessarily been pro- 

aa payment be made to the in- 

8 estate. 

BS new policies also provide 

th uehout for the right of the insured 

e the beneficiary and to assign, 

and surrender the policy on his 

ature. When the right of rev- 

or surrender is to be withheld, 
(Continued on page 5) 
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Metropolitan Writes 
Accident & Health 


S. M. LaMONT HEADS DIVISION 








Minimum Policy $5,000; Minimum 
Weekly Indemnity $25; President 
Fiske Makes Announcement 





The Metropolitan Life is writing accl- 
dent and health policies. Thus falls 
into line another of the great life com- 
panies of this country, and the world, 
in the growing practice of furnishing 
wider facilities to its agents to be 
passed on to the insurance buying pub- 
lic. In a letter to Metropolitan man- 
agers treating on this subject, Presi- 
dent Haley Fiske, says: 

“By an amendment to our charter 


made some time ago, we became en- 
abled to write accident and health and 
indemnity policies. We have not here- 
tofore taken advantage of this except 
in the writing of group health policies. 

“With our strong interest manifested 
in sO Many ways in health work and 
the study of hygienic conditions, we 
have now determined to begin the issue 
of accident and health policies upon in- 
dividual lives. Later, forms of policy 
contracts and tables of rates will be 
furnished to you. It is sufficient now 
to say that the minimum policy of death 
from accident will be $5,000 and the 
minimum weekly indemnity will be $25. 
Accident policies for this minimum 
amount without the health insurance 
will also be issued if desired. 

“At the head of this division of our 
home office work will be Stewart M. 
LaMont, formerly assistant secretary 
of the Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America. 

“Mr. LaMont has had a broad exper- 
ience in the accident and health busi- 
ness. For several years he was con- 
nected with the Pacific Mutual Life and 
for sixteen years he was in charge of 
the accident and health business of the 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany of New York City, which business 
was assumed in 1920 by the Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North America. 
Although our arrangement with Mr. La- 
Mont was agreed to some months ago, 
Mr. LaMont felt it only just to his com- 
pany to continue his position there un- 
til the end of June to enable the com- 
pany to make new arrangements. He 
severs his connection with that com- 
pany and becomes connected with the 
Metropolitan Life with the cordial as- 
sent, tempered by the sincere regret, 
of the officers of the Indemnity Insur- 
ance Company of North America. 

“Mr. LaMont will begin his official 
duties with the Company as assistant 
secretary of the Metropolitan Life, on 
the first of July (today), and will take 
an early opportunity of communicating 
with you and of giving you the informa- 
tion and forms you will need in this 
new branch of our business.” 





WESTERN STATES LIFE 


President W. J. Saunders, of the 
Western States Life, in a letter to that 
company’s agency force, notes the fact 
that its production for ten days prior 
to June 1 was more than $1,400,000. 
Mr. Saunders says if that ratio is kept 
up during the balance of the year, the 
company will write considerably better 
than $38,000,000, which amount would 
be two and a half times the sum fixed 
as the 1921 goal. It was just ten years 
ago on June 1 when -Mr. Saunders be- 
came connected with the Western 
States Life as head of its agency depart- 
ment, During these ten years the 
company’s assets have increased over 
$4,250,000; its insurance in force $44,- 
000,000, of which over $2,500,000 gain 
in assets and $19,500,000 gain in insur- 
ance in force was made during the 
thirty-nine months that the present. ad- 
ministration of the company has been 
in charge, 





HALEY FISKE, President 


The Company OF the People, FOR the People—made BY the Pectle 
The Greatest Life Insurance Company in the World 


In Assets In Business Placed 


In Gain of Each n Business in Force 





METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 


Business Statement, December 31, 1920 


Assets - - - - - - . - - -  $980,913,087.17 
Larger than those of any other Company in the World. 

Increase in Assets during 1920 - - - - $116,091,262.62 
Larger than that of any other Conaaow’ in the World. 

Liabilities ~ - - - - ~ - - . $947,465,234.24 

Surplus - - - - - - - - - - $33,447,852.93 


Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insurance paid for in 1920 $1,062,389,920 


More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance paid for in 1920 - $589,560,231 
More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1920 - - - $1,651,950,151 
The largest amount placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Gain in Insurance in Force in 1920 - - - : - $1,036,360,080 
More than has ever been gained in one year by any Company in the World. 
The Company GAINED more insurance in force both in 1919 and in 1920 than 
any other Company WROTE. 


Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance’ - - - $6,380,012,514 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 

Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1920 - - 23,899,997 
Larger than that of any other Company in America. 

Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies _ - - - . 2,129,326 
More than any Company in the World has ever gained in one year. 

Number of Claims paid in 1920 ‘. - - - - 312,689 
Averaging one claim paid for every 28 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. 

Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1920 - - $81,257,393.70 
Payments to policy-holders averaged $556.86 a dial of each business day of 

8 hours. 


Reduction in general mortality at ages 1 to 74 in 9 years, 22.7 per cent. 
Typhoid reduction, 72 per cent.; Tuberculosis, 40 per cent.; Heart disease over 
19 per cent.; Bright's disease, nearly 27 per cent.; Infectious diseases of 
children, over 28 per cent. 


In general reduction and for each principal cause of death this is far greater than that shown by 
statistics of the Registration Area of the United States. 


Death Rate for 1920 on the Industrial business lowest in history of Company. 
Dividends declared payable in 1921, nearly’ - - - - $11,000,000 


Metropolitan Nurses made 1,625,271 visits in 1920, free of charge to sick Indus- 
trial Policy-holders, including 14,667 visits to persons insured under Group 
policies. 

perk a a men distributed over Eighteen Millions of pieces of literature on 

ealth— 
Bringing the total distribution to over 213,000,000, exclusive of Company's health 
magazine, of which over 18,000,000 are annually distributed. 


In Service to the Public 


Greatest | In Income Greatest In Business Gained Greatest | In Reduction of Mortality 
I In Health and Welfare Work 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 
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Company of 


Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 


(Pennsylvania) 


Philadelphia 








“Tantamount to a Sight Draft” 


A Provident Long Endowment is not only payable immedi- 
ately should the insured die; if he lives to the maturing date 
specified in the policy, it is tantamount to a sight draft. 








THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 





MNSUBANEE. com 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





The Future Of 
Life Insurance 


TODAY DETERMINES TOMORROW 








Thorough Training in Agency Tech- 
nique of Vital Importance to Young 
Men of Business 





In the June issue of “The New Eng- 
land Pilot” published by The New 
England Mutual Life, there was printed 
the following editorial “Tomorrow is 
Built Upon Today.” This contribution 
is timely and is worth passing on. The 
Fastern Underwriter commends it to 
the earnest perusal of its readers: 

Tomorrow is Built Upon Today; the 
events of the next few years will de- 
termine the position of life insurance 
for a long time to come. The cordial 
response of the public has brought us to 
the time when there must be a states- 
manlike and more judicious, broad- 
minded direction of our growth and a 
far greater coordination of our im- 
portant activities. The relations be- 
tween life insurance and the economic 
stability of the nation will, of neces- 
sity, become increasingly intimate. 

It-is of the greatest importance that 
our mature agents broaden their hori- 
zon, and that our young men be given 
a more thorough training in matters 
of agency technique. They must be 
perfected in every phase of the respon- 
sible application of insurance rrinci- 
ples which, directly or indirectly, con- 
tribute to the largest use of this ex- 
tremely valuable product of modern 
life. Doing this will, in turn, react 
beneficially on all who are so keenly 
interested in making life insurance the 
thoroughly sound, wholesome and pros- 
perous profession that it should be. 

Our social welfare is related at so 
many vital points with the correct ad- 
ministration of life insurance that we, 
who are in the midst of the work, can 
scarcely realize’ the significance of 
what we do. But it reauires no pro- 
phet’s eye to foresee the future use 
and meaning of life insurance—both of 
which will be enormously ereater than 
is that present “greatness” which we 
think so notable. 

The real work of us all is to build. 
The challenge is before us. It is the 





task that every valiant man must set 
himself. We are to rise from one mas- 
tery to another. No longer shall we 
be satisfied with the present pace—a 
pace which, nevertheless, we recognize 
as substantial progress. We must rise 
to the point where we become inten- 
tional co-workers with every process 
that leads to social strength. 

We must soon see clearly that prog- 
ress, if it be continuous, mrst be 
through’ the community bond, for we 
cannot mould our lives each by him- 
self. Within every individual is the 
power of joining himself fundamentally 
and vitally to other lives—which is the 
underlying principle of all insurance. 
And out of this union comes the power 
of our social democracy. A growing 
consciousness of the unmeasured 
strength of the group-relation will 
bring with it an expansion of the in- 
surance-idea which, from our some- 
what narrow viewpoint of today, would 
seem almost beyond belief. 

This is a long look ahead, but it is a 
look that we must take if we are going 
to see the vision and thus prove our- 
selves worthy of our profession. To- 
morrow’s complete development §is 
built on today’s foundation. 


THOS. F. HICKEY RESIGNS 

Thomas F. Hickey, who for four- 
teen years has held prominent posi- 
tions in the life, accident and liability 
claim service of the Travelers, has re- 
cently resigned from that company. 
What Mr. Hickey’s plans are for the 
future has not yet been announced. He 
was for several years in charge of the 
company’s claim office at Atlanta, 
Ga., and later for several years in 
charge at Pittsburgh, Penn. For the 
past eight years he has been adjuster 
at the home office of the company, next 
in rank to the chief adjuster. Mr. 
Hickey resides at 14 Warrenton Ave- 
nue, Hartford, Connecticut. 








ACTUARIAL SOCIETY MEETING 

The Fall Meeting of the Actuarial 
Society of America will be held in 
Cincinnati on Thursday and Friday, 
October 27 and 28, the Societv being 
the guest of the Union Central Life In- 
surance Company. It is announced 
that because of the printers’ strike the 
Mav number of the transactions may 
be delayed. 
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Seventy Successful Years 


The year 1921 marks the seventieth anniversary of our incorpora- 
tion. Ever since 1851 this Company has been furnishing unexcelled life 
insurance protection at a low net cost. The $728,000,000 now in force 
shows that the public appreciates the perfect service and square dealing 
it has always received from the Massachusetts Mutual. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 
ISSUES NEW FORMS 


(Continued from page 3) 


the special absolute owner form of pol- 
icy (see description following) should 
be applied for. 
New Blue Book of Rates and Guarantees 

Owing to the increased rate for the 
liberalized. disability and premium 
waiver clauses, the present premium 
rates with disability and double indem- 
nity and with disability only, and the 
waiver of premium rates as given in 
the April, 1920, Blue Book, will become 
obsolete on July 1, 1921. A new edition 
of the Blue Book bearing date of July, 
1921, will be distributed at once. The 
name of each representative who se- 
cured five or more applications during 
the Testimonial Campaign in honor of 
Judge Day’s 10th Anniversary as presi- 
dent, is being stamped on the front cov- 
er of his or her new Blue Book, and 
the book for all such representatives in 
each agency will be distributed as rapid- 
ly as received from the printer. How- 
ever, in order that each member of the 
agency force may have the new pre- 
miums ready for use on July 1, a re- 
vised ‘premium rate leaflet has been 
issued (S. A. 139, Ed. June 1921), a 
copy of which accompanies this letter. 
This premium rate leaflet gives annual, 
semi-annual and quarterly premiums for 
ali standard forms and should be used 
in conjunction with the o!d Blue Book 
showing the correct guaranteed values 
pending receipt of the new Blue Book. 
A supply of these premium rate leaflets 
is being sent to each agency. All copies 
of the old premium rate leaflet dated 
April, 1920, should be destroyed. 

New Form of Standard Application 

A revised form of standard applica- 
tion is necessary in connection with the 
new policy forms. Several copies of 
this new application (Form P. F. 223— 
21, 4) are being sent herewith, and lib- 
eral quantities have already been for- 
warded to each agency. All copies of 
the previous edition should be destroyed 
at once, as the new policies cannot be 
issued upon old application forms. 
Policies on Corporate and Absolute 

Owner Form 

On July 1 an improved set of forms 
will be introduced for business insur- 
ance and for other cases where it is 


desired to have the policy written in 
favor of an absolute owner. They will 
be designated “Corporate and Absolute 
Owner Form.” Under these forms the 
beneficiary is the absolute owner of the 
contract and controls the refunds, sur- 
render values, and methods of settle- 
ment at maturity. They will be issued 
on the ordinary life, limited payment 
life, endowment, convertible and term 
plans, and are appropriate for business 
insurance, creditor insurance or any 
situation where the beneficiary is to 
have absolute control of the contract. 
The beneficiary as owner, however, can 
ai any time transfer the policy to the 
life insured. When desired the owner 
may also appoint a special beneficiary 
to receive the proceeds of the policy 
at the death of the insured. 


N. B.—These Absolute Owner policies 
are intended primarily for business in- 
surance purposes but should be em- 
ployed for family protection where it 
is desired to give the wife or other 
beneficiary absolute control of the con- 
tract. 


A special form of application desig- 
nated as P. F. 233 must be used in con- 
nection with corporate and absolute 
owner policies. All copies of old form 
of corporate applications should be de- 
stroyed at once. Specimen copies com- 
pleted for corporate and also for abso- 
jute owner policies, together with speci- 
men filled in copies of the new applica- 
tions, are being sent to each agency. 
Those representatives desiring copies 
should apply to their agency headquar- 
ters. 


Supplies 


A supply of the new full-size speci- 
men policies, premium rate leaflets, ap- 
plications, etc., is going forward to each 
agency, in view of which it will not be 
necessary to forward requisitions until 
these have been used. 


Our purpose in providing these new 
forms is—first to liberalize and make 
even more attractive the disability 
features of the policies, and to further 
serve our patrons by the more specific 
provisions of the beneficiary clauses. 
We feel sure that these innovations will 
appeal to the field force in general and 
that immediate advantage of the oppor- 
tunities afforded will be taken. 











Confidence - Ability - Service 

The Splendid Record of the Past Year is a Challenge that will 

be met by every Fearless Agent who Grasps the Fact that 
Nothing can Defeat Diligent and Honest Toil. 


1921 Will Reward Workers, but not Shirkers 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 


Seventy-seven Years of Faithful Service 
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Fidelity Mutual Men 
Beat 1920 Production 


TWENTY-TWO AGENCIES AHEAD 





President Talbot Writes Interesting 
Letter Giving Experience to Date 
to Field Force 





Walter LeMar Talhot, president of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life, as noted in 
last week’s issue of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, is very optimistic with re- 
gard to the production of life insurance 
during the current year. Mr. Talbot 
has written an interesting letter to the 
field force of that company in which he 
says: 

“In the forepart of the year I pre- 
dicted that in 1921 the Fidelity would 
pay for at least as much business as in 
1920. I have not changed my opinion; 
in fact, my faith in this performance 
has been strengthened after a review of 
the analysis before me. These figures 
show that twenty-two of our agencies 
have paid for a greater volume of new 
business during the first five months of 
1921 than they did for the correspond- 
ing period of 1920. In other words, 37 
per cent of our agencies are ahead. 
Going further into our percentages, one 
agency has paid for 286 per cent more 
than it did during the same period of 
1920; another, 215 per cent, still others, 
204 per cent, 182 per cent, 159 per cent, 
and so on down the line. 

“With persistent rumors of discour- 
aging business conditions throughout 
the year, this record is very gratifying 
indeed, and should be an inspiration to 
all of you for the balance of 1921. It 
tells a magnificent story of what our 
men can do, and augurs well for the re- 
maining seven months. 

“Individually, many of you are writing 
more business this year than last, not- 
withstanding the fact that 1920 was a 
record-breaker. You men are more suc- 
cessful by reason of the fact that you 
recognize your opportunities, and are 
able to convince your clients that the 
need of life insurance is more pressing 
than ever before. Some of our men are 
falling behind; not through lack of 
alility, but because they have not adapt- 
ed themselves to the somewhat changed 
conditions. As soon as these men 
recognize that the fault is theirs and not 
attributable to the times, just that soon 
will they find themselves among the 





top-notchers in the Fidelity ranks. The 
arguments of today are not the argu- 
ments of a year or two ago. Then, you 
were telling your prospect of the de- 
preciation of the dollar, and its real pur- 
chasing power. An entirely different 
situation presents itself today. The 
successful life underwriter tells the 
story of depreciating commercial val- 
ues, the uncertainty of an estate, etc. 
Life insurance is the medium by which 
this depreciation can be replaced and 
safe-guarded.” 





CHICAGO NATIONAL LIFE 





Reorganization Is Effected; New Offi- 
cers Elected; Thomas Carey 
Now President 





Chicago, June 28.—The Chicago Na- 
tional Life, licensed several months 
ago, but which has written no business 
so far, has undergone a reorganization. 
Thomas Carey, a Chicago brick manu- 
facturer and prominent Democratic 
politician, has been elected president of 
the company, and T. F. O’Connell, asso- 
ciated with Mr. Carey in various enter- 
prises, becomes secretary. 

Receivership proceedings against 
the Chicago National Underwriters’ 
Company, fiscal agent for the life com- 


pany and also its general agency in . 


Chicago, has been dropped and the re- 
ceiver discharged. E. N. McConkey and 
A. L. Whitmer, formerly officers of the 
life company as well as the agency com- 
pany, will devote all of their time to the 
latter organization in the future. Both 
are experienced life insurance men and 
will handle the selling end of the busi- 
ness. 





NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 

Don P. Hayn, secretary and treasurer 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life’s Spe- 
cial and District Agents’ Association, 
sends out an announcement to the 
effect that all field men should be in 
Milwaukee July 25 to attend the regu- 
lar annual meeting of that Association. 
The meeting will be held in the Hotel 
Pfister. If you want to know anything 
more about the meeting write to Secre- 
tary Hayn, at 909 The Rookery, Chicago. 





AGENCY MANAGER FOR ARKANSAS 

Louis G. Moses, who has been assist- 
ant agency manager for the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society at Nashville, 
Tenn., has been transferred to Little 
Rock, Ark., and today assumes his new 
position as agency manager for the 
State of Arkansas. Mr. Moses will have 
headquarters at 208 Boyle Building, 
Little Rock. 





THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 


Connecticut 


At the advent of its 75th Anniversary 


shows 


Total payments 
organization ....... 


to policyholders 
Sie blend. dno a’ ve Su ul AMRap Laan 


since 


Total held for benefit of policyholders, 


January I, 1921. 


90,585,734 


Total paid to and held for benefit of policy- 
holders, January 1, 1921...............$442,804,274 


Total received from policyholders since 


organization 
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As always 


The Policyholders Company 


| HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 
INCORPORATED 1999 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
issues all medern forms ef policy contracts from age 3 months 


next birthday to years. 
INDUSTRIAL SOELOEES asp tn fell tumpetlote benedt Goums Gete of terns. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are quar- 


anteed by State 
GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
Executive offices No. SOG Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 
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The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Paid Life Insurance for year 1920 over $35,000,000.00 
Life, Accident, and Health Insurance 
Low Guaranteed Rates 
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American Central Life 


Insurance Company 










INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 







Bstablished 1899 








All agency contracts direct with the company 










July 1, 199 



























CO-OPERATION No. 27 



































HE INDIVIDUAL PRODUC- 

TION of more than 15 per cent 
of our 1920 representatives was in 
excess of a quarter million dollars 
of paid for insurance. 

We believe that this remark- 
able record is largely due to our 
effective plansof agency co-opera- 
tion. 

Every new man who is added to 
our ranks is carefully selected, con- 
tracts with us upon a full-time 
basis and has the advantage of an . 
intensive course in life insurance 
training at the home office. 











































Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance p-a 
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“The Red Dotted 

Power Line,” published by 

Of the Michigan agen- 

“Resourcefulness” cy of the Equitable 

Life Assurance So- 

ciety, for June, contains the following 

interesting treatise on “Resourceful- 
ness.’ The editor says: 


A careful study of all the men who 
have made a large and permanent suc- 
cess of salesmanship,: either in life in- 
surance or any other line, will thor- 
oughly convince you that the biggest 
contributing factor is resourcefulness. 
Education is a wonderful thing. A 
sheepskins from a university unques- 
tionably adds a luster. The advantage 
of social connections is something that 
always has to be reckoned. with. _ But 
the sum total of all other qualifica- 
tions pales into insignificance compared 
with resourcefulness. 


Even the back end of the dictionary 
will not tell you the right thing to do 
at the right time. I have had many an 
agent ask me what I would do if I 
were in @ man’s Office talking life in- 
surance to him and he said a certain 
thing to me. My answer is, “I do not 
know what I would do, BUT I WOULD 
pO SOMETHING!” 


“There is Nothing New Under the 
Sun” but there is always a new way 
of doing things. There is always some 
new angle of approach. 


I remember calling on a man once 
and about the first thing he said was 
“No life insurance!” After he had 
pounded the desk two or three times 
and said “No life insurance” again and 
again, I said to him, “What is your 
blood pressure right now? If you just 
jump up and down a few more times 
it will probably be higher than it usual- 
ly is. You don’t know whether you 
can get life insurance or not. You are 
thinking along mercantile lines. Any- 
one can buy your product. I don’t 
know whether you can buy mine or 
not.” The result of the interview was 
that he came down to earth and | sold 
him a policy with an annual premium 
of $2,500. Try some new angle! Use 
the resourcefulness that you have at 
your command—but USE IT! The 
more weight you hang on the magnet 
the more it will carry. The more you 
depend upon your own resources, the 
more resources you will have to de- 
pend upon. 


A great many life in- 
surance men are charg- 
ing the falling off in 
their production to 
“Hard Times.” Other 
producers are going right straight along, 
many of them increasing their produc- 
tion, which leads us to believe that 
there is not so much in this “Hard 
Times” cry, Read what the editor of 
“The Red Dotted Line” has to say about 
it: 


Are You 
Working 
“Hard Times?” 


Much is heard today about business 
depression, hard times, and all the rest, 
until the idea seems to have taken hold 
of the vast majority and the unthinking 
life insurance man allows himself to be 
influenced by it. 


There is no reason for hard times in 
the life insurance business; on the con- 
wary, the so-called “Hard Times” 
shoull be a period of development, 
when ihe agent can call upon his power 
of resourcefulness, conceive new ideas, 
Work out new methods which will over- 
come conditions, and increase his serv- 
iee to his clients, If buginess is bad, 

len the need of insurance protection 
greater than in better times. 


It has been gaid that the life insur- 


LIVE HINTS FOR. BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 














ance man’s reason for being, is that he 
may render service. It is his respon- 
sibility to seek the need and provide 
for it. While many are talking “hard 
times,” others are getting business. 
Why? Because they are looking at the 
need brought about by conditions, and 
realize that this is their opportunity. 
Edison says, “If business falls off 
40 per cent, work 40 per cent harder.” 
More work—that is the remedy. We 
are only readjusting ourselves. Easy 
times are passing, and good times are 
on the way. In the meanwhile, insur- 
ance needs are pressing—find out why 
your prospect needs insurance, and the 
“hard times” bugaboo will disappear. 
af + * 
The Phoenix Mu- 
Life Insurance tual Life is send- 
For ing out an attrac- 
Business Purposes tive pamphlet un- 
der a caption of 
“You Insure Brick and Stone—Why Not 
Brains and Ability?” which is an inter- 
esting treatise on “Life Insurance for 
Business Purposes.” The pamphlet 
reads: 


Every productive life has a value ac- 
cording to the amount and probable 
duration of its earning capacity, and 
while a dependent family has the first 
claim upon it, yet there are often oth- 
ers who have a direct pecuniary inter- 
est in its continuance. Each member 
of a business firm ordinarily performs 
some special service. It may be that 
one has a peculiar talent for purchas- 
ing, while others are especially adapt- 
ed for selling. 

The death of a partner in a prosper- 
ous business generally inflicts upon the 
concern a real pecuniary loss. Not 
only are his abilities lost to the enter- 
prise, but also his estate often finds it 
necessary to withdraw whatever capi- 
tal he may have, which frequently re- 
sults in the necessity of borrowing and 
even sometimes in financial embarrass- 
ment. j 


It is becoming more and more com- 
mon for bank officers who are asked 
to make loans to business firms to in- 
quire not only as to the general condi- 
tion of the concern desiring the accom- 
modation, but also what protection it 
has against the death of those who are 
important if not necessary to the con- 
tinuance of a prosperous trade. 

In many cases some particular offi- 
cer of a corporation is of such import- 
ance to it by reason of special talents 
that his death would result in serious 
loss to stock or bondholders, and it 
sometimes happens that disaster would 
follow the termination of his service. 


When an investor is asked to loan 














LIFE INSURANCE 


Organized 1871 


COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST-LARGEST-STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 
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JOHN G. WALKER, President. 
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Security Mutual Agents are successful 
WHY? 
The reasons are many 

First —Our rates are right 

Second—Our policies are attractive 

Third —Our Company is reliable 

Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 

We can give good men good territory 

If you are interested, 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agencies 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


address 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 








money on a piece of improved real es- 
tate, he requires that the possibility 
of destruction of any building shall be 
guarded against by fire insurance. 

In the case of an issue of bonds by 
a corporation it is frequently the case 
that the hazard of fire or some other 
risk must be provided for before in- 
vestc rs will look with favor upon these 
securities. 


The value of a share of stock de- 
pends upon the earning power of the 
corporation, and this may be present, 
or prospective, or both. In every case 
it depends to some extent upon the 
ability of the managers, but it not in- 
frequently rests entirely or very large- 
ly upon the genius of some one man. 

The directors of a corporation rep- 
resent the stockholders, and it is their 
duty not only to decide upon the policy 
to be pursued, elect officers and fix 
their salaries, but also to guard the 
interests of stock or bondholders in 
every possible way. If the success of 
the institution depends wholly or even 
largely upon the talent of any individ- 
ual or individuals, then the duty of 
protecting the value of the stock 
against the risk of death is as clear an 
obligation as any which rests upon the 
directors. 

Risks of this kind exist in many 
cases, but they are especially grave 
during the formative period and when 
the corporation is building up a steady 
and substantial business. 

There is absolutely no way in which 
partners, bondholders or stockholders 
in business enterprises can be protected 
against the loss which may be entailed 
by death excepting through life insur- 















Great Southern Life Insurance Company 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 








































For Agency Contracts address 



























0. S. CARLTON 
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ance, and premiums upon policies of 
this kind are as legitimate items of ex- 
pense as are fire premiums or any oth- 
er outgo which has to do with the pros- 
perity and safety of the institution. 


Monthly-income insur- 
ance is gaining in 
popularity, and many 
agents are talking 
this form to every holder of a fairly 
large policy. This extract from The 
Prudential Record contains some good 
selling pointers: 


Advantages of 
Monthly-iIncome 


My experience in investing money 
for people in various circumstances has 
impressed upon me that too often it is 
all left to chance. Investments are 
made many times on the casual advice 
of some friend, well-meaning possibly, 
but absolutely inexperienced in such 
matters, or, and this seems to be a 
growing rather than a diminishing dan- 
ger, on the so-called advice of an un- 
scrupulous promoter posing as a dealer 
in “investment securities”; and when 
the period of temporary prosperity of 
the company passes or changes in busi- 
ness conditions come, the purchaser 
awakes to the fact that nothing of value 
is left, and the money, or most of it, 
is gone. 


Whether it is the advice of a well- 
meaning, but inexperienced, friend or 
the dishonest advice of the scheming 
promoter really matters little when 
the money is gone and the widow finds 
the protection provided by her husband 
a thing of the past. 


It may be true that money left in 
bulk, if properly handled, can be made 
to yield a larger income than can be 
obtained from the same amount invest- 
ed in monthly-income insurance. It 
may be true also that, if a man sets 
aside each year an amount equal to his 
annual premiums and invests it properly 
and if he lives long enough, he will 
have a larger sum of money than the 
amount of his insurance would be. It 
is the word “if” that should be eliminat- 
ed from the protection a man provides 
for those dependent upon him. He 
should not make it possible for the en- 
joyment of the essentials of life to be 
subject to the guesses of the inexperi- 
enced or the schemes of the dishonest. 


Monthly-income insurance is the pro- 
tection against these “ifs.” It means 
that your dependents will not run the 
risk of choosing a wrong adviser and 
will not be the prey of the dishonest 
schemers who study the death lists or 
haunt the surrogate’s office for lists of 
néw victims. 
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Writes 100 Lives A 
Year for Eight Years 


REMARKABLE PRODUCTION 


W. L. Shearer, of Lexington, Ky., 
Works Into $1,000,000 Clais 
Through Big Resolve 





To write at least one application for 
life insurance a week for 472 weeks. is 
no mean accomplishment. To write life 
insurance on more than one hundred 
lives a year for more than nine years 
is a highly commendable achievement. 

The other day we came across a state- 
ment in “Field Notes,” of the North- 
western Mutual Life, in connection with 
the wonderful record of W. L. Shearer, 
associate general agent of the North- 
western Mutual Life, at Lexington, Ky., 
and wrote Mr. Shearer, asking him for 
a real live, breezy, human interest 
story about his activities for publication 
in the columns of The Hastern Under- 
writer, and from Mr. Shearer we are in 
receipt of the following visualization of 
his activities, from the time he started 
in the life insurance business, quite by 
accident, up te the present month. 

During this time Mr. Shearer became 
a million-dollar producer in a given 
year, having paid for insurance on the 
lives of 125 men for a total of $1,032,000 
in the agency year of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, ending May 31, 1920. In 
Mr. Shearer’s interesting letter narrat- 
ing his experiences as a life insurance 
agent, he says: 

There is nothing “airy or breezy” in 
connection with my record of 472 weeks 
of consecutive production. A “calm” 
determination to write an application 
each and every week has produced re- 
sults far more substantial and valuable 
than the mere making of “a record.” 


Got Into Business By Accident 


Just as so many things happen acci- 
dentally or incidentally, I got into the 
insurance business by accident. How- 
ever, I have never written “accident in- 
surance.” As I was in it, I decided to 
make it a “life” job. Moreover, my re- 
solve to write an application every week 
may be truthfully classed as an acci- 
dent in life insurance soliciting. 

Inasmuch as this story is not written 
to gratify an ambition for personal pub- 
licity, but rather in the hope of being 
of assistance to some new agent, I am 
going to digress from the story, as out- 
lined by you, long enough to give a little 
history of my early struggles as a life 
insurance agent. In explanation of the 
statement that I dropped into the life 
insurance business by accident, will say 
that the life insurance business as a 
vocation was farthest from my mind 
when I left college in June 1910 with a 
degree and license to practice law. 

Financially Embarrassed 


Though I had no intention at that 
time of making life insurance my life’s 
work, one problem forced itself to the 
front for solution, and that was, that I 
was financially embarrassed. Though I 
had borrowed every cent available un- 
der my life insurance, I was still in debt 
several hundred dollars. The idea of 
beginning the practice of law in a little 
mountain town with this handicap 
caused me to consider carefully tempo- 
rary employment other than my chosen 
profession. — 

While standing on the street corner 
in Lexington pondering this question, a 
life insurance salesman, who had writ- 
ten my application some years before, 
approached me, saying, “I don’t suppose 
you remember me.” I had not seen him 
for six or seven years. Suffice to say 
that in the course of our conversation 
my financial condition was disclosed to 
this old veteran insurance salesman, 
who suggested the selling of life insur- 
ance as a means of securing the funds 
that I was so much in need of at that 
time. I promised him that I would 
make no connections until after he had 
gotten in touch with his general agent. 


Two days later he brought the general 
agent, under whom I am today working, 
to my room where I accepted an agency 
contract to represent the Northwestern 
Mutual Life in a little mountain town. 

Work Brought Needed Money 

My first six weeks’ experience as an 

insurance salesman proved to me the 
possibilities of the business. By this I 
mean that I was convinced that only 
one’s ability and energy would limit his 
success. The first six weeks I made 
$700, which was sufficient to pay the 
pressing debts that were hanging over 
me the day I met my old friend on the 
street corner. 

Weekly Production Resolve 


I found it easy to write my old per- 
sonal friends, but for nearly two years 
thereafter my experience was one un- 
broken struggle. This brings me to 
May, 1912, which, by the way, proved to 
be the turning point in my career as a 
life insurance salesman. I made up 
my mind that I would write at least one 
application per week. This resolve was 
made after I had carefully considered 
the following facts: 

My company issued no policies for 
less than $1,000. If I wrote only one 
application per week, the resultant 
volume would be $52,000 for the year. 
The average policy of the company was 
some $2,500. Therefore, if I wrote fifty- 
two applications for policies as large as 
the company’s average, my volume 
would be $130,000. After I began to 
follow my resolution I found that if I 
wrote one application every week some 
weeks I would write more. Consequent- 
ly, the first thing I knew I was writing 
over one hundred lives each year with 
my policies averaging as large, or a 
little larger, than the company’s aver- 
age, and I was producing a fair volume 
of insurance. 

How Resolve Worked Out 


The company’s records will show that 
I have not only produced business every 
week for the past nine years, but that 
I have also reported insurance on the 
lives of over one hundred men each ag- 
ency year for the past eight years. 
Experience has developed the ability 
to write larger policies. The agency 
year, ending May 31, 1920, was my best. 
I paid for insurance on the lives of one 
hundred and twenty-five men for a'total 
volume of $1,032,000, making the aver- 
age policy a little over $8,000. 
Requires Constant Application 


I believe that if a new agent will re- 
solve sincerely to write one or more ap- 
plications each and every week, he will 
at least enjoy a meagre success as a 
life insurance salesman. 

Some one may ask the question “How 
can a person do this without taking va- 
cations.” It goes without saying that 
I have not been absent from my field 
for so long as a week during this time. 
I was born and reared in Wayne Coun- 
ty, Kentucky. I go back to my old home 
at least a half dozen times each year, 
especially for a week’s hunt, but I never 
fail to write one or more applications 
during each visit. I think it can be 
safely said that I will write on an av- 
erage five applications each visit. 

My observations of life insurance ag- 
ents have convinced me that most of 
them are spasmodic in their efforts. I 
have known large producers who take 
vacations each year ranging from four 
to six weeks and in most instances it 
requires from two to four weeks for 
them to get back in harness after they 
return from their vacations. 

Gets In Some Play Too 

The point I would like to emphasize 
in this connection is that life insurance 
agents should work a little every week 
as well as play a little. This I do, and 
feel sure that no one has a better time 
than I. The gymnasium of the local 
Y. M. C. A. has no more regular visitor 
than I. I fish, hunt and play tennis and 
there is in my office at this minute a 
golf outfit, which means thatiam going 
to indulge my inclinations to play in 
another manner. 

My earnest advice to a young man, 


who is just entering the life insurance 


business, is to keep himself in good - 


trim physically and to ply his trade with 
the same devotion and energy that men 
do in other lines and he will find the 
field of life insurance one of the most 
attractive and enjoyable, as well as re- 
munerative, of any of which I know. 
In this connection I should emphasize 
the need of salesmanship courses. The 
oe Ngee among agents is entirely too 
gh. 





INTERNATIONAL LIFE 
. There are forty-one International 
Life agents listed in the 1920-21 $100,- 
000 Club, of which number thirty-seven 
have gone over the top with $125,000 of 
business written and paid for. K. M. 
Roach is the “miracle man” of the lead- 
ers with $1,594,865 of business written 


and paid for since June 30, 1920. Mr. 
Roach was trying to reach the $2,- 
000,000 personal production mark. 











|HOME LIFE 


_ INSURANCE CO. | 

| NEW YORK 

WM. A. MARSHALL, 
President 





The 61st Annual Statement 
; shows admitted Assets of 
| $40,465,508 and the Insurance 
in Force $212,483,100—a gain 
for the year 1920 of nearly 
$27,000,000. The insurance 
effected during the year was 
nearly $43,000,000. The 
amount paid to policyholders 
during the year was over 
$4,196,000. 








| For Agency apply to 

GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 

256 Broadway New York 














Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 
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BUSINESS IS GOOD 
WITH US 


New business for the 
first two months of 
1921 shows a total of 
over $20,000,000 
as compared with a 
total of $14,000,000 
for the first two 
months of 1920 


Bankers Life 
Company 


Des Moines - - Iowa 
Geo. Kuhns, President 














GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COM PANY 


GOOD MEN 
AND 
aWILL PAY THEM WELL] 


WANTS 














1851 





Seventieth 
Anniversary Year 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
. ee Pittsfield, Mass. 
ing this long of 
seputenlanl tee bile mel Genuwebte dialing wan policyholders and agents. 
cat WILLIAM D. WYMAN, President 
WINFIELD 8S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 


1921 


y has maintained a high 
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Take Advantage Of 
This is Advertising 


MOST HELPFUL T TO SALESMEN 





pittsburgh Trust Co., Pittsburgh, and 
Maryland Trust Co., Baltimore, 
Conduct Valuable Campaign 





The wide awake life insurance agent 
should benefit much by the advertising 
campaigns of the Pittsburgh Trust Co. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa, and the Maryland 
Trust Co. of Baltimore, Md. whereby 
they effectively present the value of 
life insurance to hundreds of thousands 
of prospective buyers of protection. 

Recently in these columns we printed 
reproductions of two pieces of copy 
being used by the Pittsburgh Trust Co., 
and there follows two other pieces of 
their copy. At the same time we re- 
produce two pieces of the Maryland 


“Trust Co. Copy. 





Meeting Inheritance Taxes 
Whew Loss to Estate 
ANY persons who succeed in 
M accumulating a comfortable 
estate for their dependents 


forget the necessity of providing a 
means to the ever-increasing In- 





Executors and Administrators are frequently confronted 
with the necessity of sacrificing valuable securities or other 
holdings of a decedent to provide the cash required for 


We have learned from years of experience the simplest 


safest way to forestall such danger. As our services fre- 
quently begin when it is too late to give our advice per- 
sonally, we give our disinterested lation in this 
advertisement. 


Life insurance, in addition to policies taken out for other 
purposes, in the amount estimated to necessary and 
made payable to your estate, will at a small annual cost 
ultimately keep your estate intact with the income there- 
fron) undiminished, and will reduce such taxes to a mini- 
mum by enabling me Lom or Administrator to 
_ any penalties for deferred payment and perhaps 

ire the advantage of-discounts allowed by most states 
for prompt payment. 


Pittsburg Trust Co. 








Why a Trust Company 
Advises Life Insurance 


liabilities within a few months. Yet, 


sonal . character 

-his Hnatcial worth and upon death such credit is frequent- 
ly withdrawn. Im addition it is the duty of the Admin- 
istrator or Executor to close the estate and pay all claims 
within six months. This frequently necessitates the liq- 
uidation of a business at the least propitious time or forces 
the selling of the decedent's securities or holdings at a 
great sacrifice to save his business for his dependents. 
Through long experience we have learned of one safe and 
simple way to take care of the situation. We take this 
means of giving our advice while there is still opportunity 


to make ' effective. 
A separate life insurance policy, taken out for this definite 
bier n the amount estimated to be necessary and m 


Payable to your estate, will at a small annual cost ultimate- 
ly keep your estate intact with the income therefrom un- 
diminished, and will enable your Executor or Adminis- 
trator (o administer the estate promptly, sell your busi- 
ness ot the most favorable price because of its freedom 
from ‘cbts or turn it over to Your chosen beneficiaries 
free m many of the problems which have perplexed 


Pittsburg Trust Co. 











The Maryland Trust Company, of 
Baltimore, recently sent out copies of a 
series of eight advertisements on life 
insurance trusts gotten up in folder 
form. This bank last year got out a 


booklet entitled “What This Bank 
Thinks of Life Insurance.” Insurance 
agents were furnished unlimited 


amounts of this booklet. Life agents 


requested the bank to get up. the series 
tent e'tisements, which were run in 
bi Baltimore papers in folder form. 
éveral thousand copies have already 
been furnished life agents. 





SOMETHING YOU 

CAN’T Do Now 

you can provide ample insurance for 
your loved ones now. 


You can carefully figure out how they should 
be provided for after you are gone. 


But you can’t tell what the future holds in 
store! 


You can't tell of the exigencies of the coming 
years that might face your wife and children. 
There may come a time when the guiding 
hand of a Trusteeship may give the warn- 
ing that will save your loved ones from 


oe ruinous move that might result in 


You can’t anticipate the future now! 

But you can do this—you can create a Life 
Insurance Trusteeship; in that way you in- 
sure the continued benefits of the policy. 


The Maryland Trust Company does not 
sell life insurance, but will see that your life 
insurance money carries with it the hand of 
friendly counsel after you're gone! 


Talk it over with our Trust Officer! 


MarYLAND Trust 
ComMPANY 


N. W. Corner Calvert and Redwood Streels 





Memner Americas 
Memte 


Vepewines fer the Uneed Peeters meme er Aste 
of Matyland ond Coy of Bakmote Feder! Reser’ ¢ Syetem 








PROTECTING 
PROTECTION! 


T AKING out life insurance—and at the same 
time designating the Maryland Trust Com 
pany as Trustee of the proceeds—is protecting pro- 
tection! 


It insures the orginal benefits grven by the life in- 
surance policy; it forbids the waste of its proceeds: 
it provides for the continuance of the principal in- 
tact. 


It's a simple, efficient way of taking care of loved 
ones. It removes the shadow of worry of leaving 
your dependents the insurance in a lump sum—not 
always a wise thing. 

We do not sell life insurance—but we know of 
something that ought to go with it—a Life Insur- 
ance Trust 


Talk it over with our Trust Officer! 


MARYLAND TRUST 


CoMPANY 
N. W. Corner Calvert and Redwood Streets 














MISSOURI STATE MEETINGS 

The various clubs of the Missouri 
State Life will hold their annual con- 
vention as follows: Quarter Million 
Convention, Philadelphia, July 14-15. 
Headquarters Bellevue-Stratford Ho- 
tel; Southern Division, $100,000 Club, 
Hot Springs, Va., July 11-12. Head- 
quarters Hotel Homestead; Northern 
Division, $100,000 Club, Chicago, July 
19-20. Headquarters Congress Hotel; 
Western Division, $100,000 Club, Den- 
ver, July 22-23. Headquarters Brown 
Palace Hotel. The Quarter Million Con- 


vention at Philadelphia will be followed — 


by an outing to Atlantic City July 16- 
i7 where headquarters will be main- 
tained at the Hotel Traymore. 





MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
President McNally, of the Agents’ As- 
sociation of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, says that for the forthcoming an 
nual meeting of the Agents’ Associa- 
tion at Springfield, August 17 and 18, 
the officers of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual plan not only a delightful aome- 
coming, but also a sales congress which 
is to consist of discussions rather than 
set speeches or papers. Mr. McNaliy 
says it should be the most memorable 
gathering in the history of the com- 
pany. This is the first meeting of the 
Agents Association held since 1919. 








ALL THAT’S GOOD IN LIFE INSURANCE 
—All Ordinary Lines 





Home Office 








—Group Insurance 
—Accident & Health Insurance 


Over $315,000,000 of Insurance in Force 
Our Expansion Program calls for Well Equipped Leaders 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 














Saint Louis 








SPALDING AT HOME OFFICE 





Mutual Life Makes Assistant Manager 
of Darby A. Day Agency Assistant 
Superintendent of Agents 





Chicago, June 21.—With the promo- 
tion of R. E. Spalding, assistant man- 
ager of the Darby A. Day general ag- 
ency of the Mutual Life of New York in 
Chicago, to a home office position, as 
assistant superintendent of agents, the 
work of his position in Chicago will be 
divided. I. J. Jacobs, who has been one 
of the leading agents of the Day or- 
ganization for the past ten years, wll 
become assistant in charge of agency 
work and Ray Mills, secretary to Mr. 
Day, will be made assistant in charze 
of office work and will also take charge 
of the “Organizer,” the agency’s bulle- 
tin, which has been edited by Mr. 
Spalding. 

Mr. Spalding is regarded as one of 
the big factors in the success of the 
Day agency, which has become nation- 
ally known as the “three-million-a- 
month agency.” He has had especial 
charge of the training of agents afd has 
brought many of its star producers into 
the organization. His work along that 
line fits him especially for his duties. 


THE EZRA DE FOREST AGENCY 


Miss M. G. Gibbons has assumed 
charge of the general agency formerly 
under the care of the late Colonel Ezra 
DeForest, which hereafter will be 
known as The Ezra DeForest Agency. 
Miss Gibbons was his office manager 
for the past nine years, and her new 
title is that of agency superintendent. 
She is well qualified by her long asso- 
ciation with the general agency and 
valuable experience to render efficient 
service to our membership and to pro- 
mote the mutual interests of our insti- 
tution. The terms of her engagement 
permit her to make contracts with sub- 
agents, brokers and others under the 
usual conditions, and arrange for the 
development of a corps of whole-time 
producers. She has charge of collec- 
tions and remittances, the procurement 
and placing of new business and all de- 
tails incident to outstanding insurance 

such as loans, cash _ surrenders, 
changes of beneficiary, etc., and she is 
in a position to handle these as fully, 
carefully and expeditiously as when 
Colonel DeForest was in charge. The 
agency will be continued in its present 
location, St. Paul Building, 220 Broad- 
way, New York City—Penn Mutual 
News Letter. ‘ 








Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no p:obationary 


period. 


Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 


tionary period. 


Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 


ability. 


Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 


anniversary. 


Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 
tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


the insuring public. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 
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Preventing Lapse 
And Surrender 


PRODUCERS’ VARIED PLANS 





General Agents of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Tell Company How 
They Handle Question 





The question of lapse and surrender 
of business after it has been placed on 
the books of a life insurance company 
has always been one of supreme inter- 
est to company managers. With ‘ex- 
perience pointing strongly to the fact 
that “the business that stays is the 
business that pays” companies use 
every effort to conserve production. 

In the “Radiator,” the agents’ publi- 
cation of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, Frank E. McMullen, manager of 
that company at Los Angeles; J. Put- 
nam Stevens, general agent at Port- 
land, Me.; and William H. Jaquith, gen- 
eral agent at Lawrence, Mass., give 
the plans in use in their offices for pre- 
venting lapse and surrender. 

Resell the Policy 

Mr. McMullen says: In all probability 
loans on policies, often pyramided and 
resulting in interest charges of a con- 
siderable amount in addition to the pre- 
mium, are the chief causes of lapses. 
In such cases the policy itself is at the 
home office, and the insured is unable 
to look over his contract and note the 
increasing cash value and other bene- 
fits he is receiving. Forgetting these, 
he decides to cash in and clean up the 
transaction. 

In cases of this kind I have found 
that the most effective means of keep- 
ing the policy on the books is by resell- 
ing it to the insured. By reselling I 
mean emphasizing to him the increas- 
ing value of his contract and pointing 
out all the benefits derived from it. I 
show him that the cash value is increas- 
ing year by year substantially as much 
as the amount of his net premium and 
point out how much more a similar pol- 
icy at his present age would cost him. 
If he cannot pay the indebtedness off in 
one sum, I urge him to keep the policy 
and pay off the loan a little at a time. 

In my agency we have found the auto- 
matic premium loan of great value in 
holding policies, especially at the end of 
the first year. In case of a twenty 
payment life policy and some other 
forms, the dividend and a premium loan 
will take care of the premium, while 
in the case of the ordinary life policy 
they will almost be sufficient to do so. 
Very recently we were able to keep in 
force a $10,000 policy on the twenty 
payment life plan, where we were 
obliged to handle the matter by mail 
because the policyholder lived in the 
country where we were unable to reach 
him personally, by means of this auto- 
matic loan provision. 

Loan Sometimes Helps 


Mr. Steven’ says: Although some pol- 
icies written by the Portland agency 
have lapsed or have been surrendered, 
our percentage of business terminated 
in this way is comparatively small. 
This I attribute to the fact that we 
never allow a policy to be given up un- 
til we have had a personal interview 
with the policyholder, presented him 
with every argument in favor of keep- 
ing the insurance in force, and shown 
him how this can be done by making a 
loan. Often the suggestion is made by 
the policyholder that he surrender his 
insurance for its cash value and then 
buy a new policy. Never but once in 
my experience have I failed to convince 
my client that this is unwise and that 
‘a loan is preferable. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is not possible to induce a man 
to keep all his protection in force. In 
such cases he may be induced to re- 
tain a part of his insurance, and it is 
well to make this suggestion after all 
other arguments have failed. 

I believe the solution of the lapse 
and surrender problem lies in giving 
personal attention and interest to each 
case as it arises. Without casting any 
reflection upon cashiers or those in 


charge of the financial Or business end 
of the office, I believe that whenever 
there arises a suggestion of surrender 
the case should be referred at once to 
the general agent. Such cases require 
more tact and salesmanship than the 
selling of new policies, and this service 
can best be rendered by a man who has 
had wide experience in soliciting. In 
larger offices it would probably not be 
possible for the general agent to do 
this, but no case should be passed by 
until a man trained in salesmanship 
has had an opportunity to do his best 
with it. 

Many times I have saved policies by 
inducing policyholders to take account 
of stock themselves and let me know 
(as well as realize themselves) their 
present worth. When a man will give 
this information, it is not nearly so 
difficult to make him see that he can- 
not afford to drop his insurance. 

Personal Cali Best 

Mr. Jaquith says: This agency has 
always made every effort to conserve 
the business on its books, and an ex- 
amination of the comparative table that 
the Company publishes every year will 
show that we have been below the av- 
erage of the general agencies of the 
Massachusetts Mutual in the matter of 
lapse and surrender. A policyholder 
lost is a friend lost. His interest and 
assistance in your work dies when his 
name is dropped from the list. | Busi- 
ness that stays is the business that 
pays in more ways than one. We feel 
therefore, that we should do all in our 
power to keep men from giving up their 
protection. 

We have been able to keep so much 
of our business in force in this office by 
making it a practice to send to each 
agent the names of his individual pol- 
icyholders whose premiums are run- 
ning under grace. A name is always 
sent one week before the last day of 
the grace period. It is his duty to call 
upon each man personally and en- 
deavor to effect collection. If collec- 
tion cannot be made, payment out of 
dividend accumulations is suggested, 
and if this fails, a premium loan is ad- 
vocated. No other method is as effect- 
ive as a personal call, and if the office 
will only advise each agent about the 
cases he has written and which are ap- 
proaching the danger line, many thou- 
sands of good business can be held 
each year for the Company. 





NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 

The Northwestern National Life, of 
Minneapolis, reports total new business 
for the first five months of this year at 
$16,435,000. If this rate of production 
is maintained throughout the balance 
of the year, the total business will fall 
20 per cent below the company’s record 
for 1920. 


The Selling Value 
Of Confidence 


KNOW WHAT’S WANTED—SELL IT 








A Positive, Confident Tone and Manner 
Carry Conviction, Says 
E. N. Coleman 





The selling value of confidence is in- 
terestingly discussed in ‘“Conmutopics” 
by E. N. Coleman, general agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, at Davenport, 
Iowa. Mr. Coleman says: 

A positive, confident tone and man- 
ner, especially when employed by one 
whose reputation is established for ac- 
curacy and reliability, seldom fail to 
carry conviction, and whenever selling 
conditions are right, conviction on the 


part of the buyer usually means the 
completion of the sale. It would seem, 
then, that the important question for 
any solicitor to determine is how he 
can attain the necessary expression of 
confidence in tone and manner, and how 
he can satisfactorily establish a repu- 
tation for accuracy and reliability. 

The old maxim “Knowledge is Power” 
was never truer in any other profession 
than in that of life insurance salesman- 
ship. “He who knows, and knows that 
he knows, is a king.” Knowledge of the 
conditions and the needs of each indi- 
vidual client is an absolute prerequisite 
to the highest success, and it is equally 
necessary to know the underlying prin- 
ciples of insurance and of life under- 
writing as well as to know thoroughly 
and accurately every detail and every 
condition embodied in the proposition 
one is setting out to sell. 
it is also essential that one should be 
recognized as an authority upon income 
and inheritance tax laws and decisions 
relating thereto, as well as upon laws 
and decisions that might possibly affect 
the interests or the rights of the in- 
sured or of his beneficiary. 

Much of the necessary information 
relative to the prospect and his own 
affairs must be obtained directly from 
him. This, however, is not at all diffi- 
cult for the solicitor who can make it 
clearly evident that he knows just what 
information he wishes to secure from 
his prospect. Especially is this true if 
he adopts the plan of one of our com- 
pany’s most successful representatives 
and makes his first call one for the sole 
purpose of securing information that 
will enable him satisfactorily to deter- 
mine just what proposition he may wish 


‘ to present after he has gone back to his 


MR. SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE AGENT: 


Do you want to secure a General Agency for yourself? If so, read 
this, it is 


WORTH KNOWING 





A $5,000 Policy in the United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
guarantees 


FIRST, that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the 


Policy, will be paid. 


SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT 
double the face of the Policy, will be paid. ep cipsone Suah 
THIRD, that in case of death from certain specified id 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. oe RO 
: FOURTH, that in case of total disability as a result of accidental 
injury, the Company will pay direct to the insured at the rate of $50 
PER WEEK during such disability, but not to exceed 52 weeks, after 
which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $25 PER WEEK 
throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And 
why should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? 


Annual Premium, Age 35, Ordinary Life, $128.05. T 
Life, $167.10. Twenty Year Endowment, $285.10. wenty Payment 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 


Home Office, United Life Building, Concord, New Hampshire 





In these days © 


office and carefully studied the cage 
It the questions asked are few ang 


definitely to the point, the solicity, has 
taken a long step in the direction gg 
establishing confidence in himself ang 
in his ability to present a Satisfactory 
proposition to fit this individual case 


and he has also established a certain 
interest on the part of the prospect as 
to what that proposition may be. 

The success or the failure of the ap. 
ticipated interview, based upon informa- 
tion thus obtained from the 


prospec 
depends very largely upon the tt pom 
the skill used in the preparation of the 
particular proposition to be presenteg 
It is at the solicitor’s own desk that use 
should be made of all the technica) 


knowledge he possesses of the business 
in general and his company’s propo. 
sitions in particular. Thus he may 
work out clearly all the details in his 


own mind, and fully convince himself 
that he has chosen both the right 
policy and the right amount for his 
prospect to consider, and that he also 


has formulated the strongest possible 
reasons as to why his prospect should 


make the purchase he is about to pro. 
pose. The man who lacks confidence in 
himself—in the completeness and the 
accuracy of the knowledge he possesses 
—is greatly handicapped and can hard- 
ly arrive at the positive and unwaver- 
ing conclusions he will need, in order 


to enable him successfully to close his 
sale. 
Having arrived at his conclusion, be. 


fore he again seeks his prospect, the 
salesman still has a difficult problem to 
solve, for it is now necessary to deter. 
mine upon the simplest and most direct 
method of presentation in the form and 
in the language that will appeal most 
strongly to this individual prospect. It 
is a well-known fact that the more per. 


fectly and completely one has mastered 
a given subject, the more clearly and 
the more simply can he present that 
subject to a given individual or to a 
given audience. Great jurists and the 
great orators have, as a rule, been men 
of profound attainments, and they have 
used their deeper and fuller knowledge 
as a means of enabling them to prepare 
a plea or an address in clear and simple 
form, free from technicalities. Brevity, 
clearness and simplicity of presenta- 
tion, are essential for the highest suc- 
cess in life insurance salesmanship, and 
should be based upon the fullest and 
the most complete knowledge. 

Oftentimes, even when the most thor- 
ough and the most careful preparation 
has been made, new angles will arise in 
the actual presentation, and then the 
full, the accurate, the broad knowledge 
of the solicitor will stand him well in 
hand. He will either know how to meet 
the new situation, or will have such 
confidence in his own strength and 
ability that he will not hesitate frankly 
to admit that he needs further time to 
study and consider the new angles in 
the case that have come out in the in- 
terview. There is little, if any, danger 
of his having weakened himself in the 
estimation of his prospect by having 
made such admission, but, on the other 
hand, the bigger the man he is dealing 
with, the greater the likelihood is that 
he will have strengthened himself by 
having made it. 

In a word, self-confidence, based upon 
the fullest, the broadest and the most 
accurate knowledge possible, is indis- 
pensable to the success of the life in- 
surance salesman. 





TERRITORY EXTENDED 

George A. Tierney, who for the past 
ten years has been superintendent of 
the Middletown office of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, has been appointed manager 
of the Middletown and Meriden districts 
for that company, taking up his new 
duties on June 20. His headquarters 
are located in Meriden. Mr. Tierney 


has been identified with the Metropoli- 
tan Life for twenty-four years. E. 
Ludington ‘will be Mr. Tierney’s assist- 
ant in the management of the Middle- 
town office, and Lester Horton will 
serve in a similar capacity at the Meri- 
den office. 
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Big Business And 
Surplus Line Rules 


gpW. A. WOODS’ ANNOUNCEMENT 





Revision of Practices Due to Conditions 
Necessary in Big Pittsburgh 
Agency of Equitable 





In a letter to the members of the 
Fdward A. Woods Agency, Inc., of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, at 
pittsburgh, Edward A. Woods, presi- 
jent and manager, outlines certain re- 
yisions of practices in handling big 
pusiness and surplus lines in that ag- 
ency. Mr. Woods says: 

For years it has been a rule of this 
agency that Equitable commissions 
should go only to Equitable agents. In 
pursuance of this rule, this agency has 
refused a large amount of business 
which it could have obtained—much of 
it at less cost than the business of its 
own agents. 

At the time this rule was made, the 
Equitable had practically no limit of 
the amount of insurance which it would 
issue to a first-class risk. Today there 
is a limit at certain ages and upon cer- 
tain forms as low as $5,000. 

Simultaneously with this situation, de- 
mands have arisen for such large lines 
of insurance that, in some cases, all 
available companies in the world are 
necessary to secure them, and, in some 
cases, even then the amount of insur- 
ance necessary to pay inheritance taxes 
is unobtainable. 

It seems necessary, therefore, that 
we should offer to our agents facilities 
for placing surplus lines for this pur- 
pose, modifying to a limited extent our 
rule so as to make this possible. This 
is practically necessary in view of the 
errangements that exist among many 
companies to exchange surplus lines 
with each other, accepting one com- 
pany’s examination to facilitate the 
securing of large lines. 

Commencing July 1, 1921, the follow- 
ing will be the practice of this agency: 

First. We will undertake, at the re- 
quest of any agent but not unless he so 
desires, to place lines of insurance be- 
yond what the Equitable will issue, or 
cases declined by the Equitable that 
may be issued upon by another com- 
pany, for any minimum or maximum 
amount possible to secure. 

We will give such agent the benefit 
of our experience as to what companies 
will accept such business, on what plans 
and where policies will be issued upon 
Equitable examinations or photostats 
thereof. We will secure, at no charge 
to the agent, the best commissions we 
can obtain from the respective compa- 
nies; make the necessary contracts and 
attend to licenses, and collect and pay 
over the commissions and renewals. 
We may, in many cases, be able to 
make a better commission arrangement, 
a an agency, with some companies 
than our agents can make with the 
same companies on a single case. 

Second. On cases of $25,000 or over, 
we will accept certain surplus lines of 
Insurance under certain specific re- 
strictions, but only where to the appli- 
cant there has been issued all the insur- 
ance to which he is entitled by the com- 
pany whose representative offers the 
business to us, and subject to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(a) We will accept no business upon 
the life of anyone known to be a live 
prospect of any of our agents, except 
with such agent’s consent. 

(b) We will accept surplus lines only 
from the general agent or through the 

@ Office of another company—not 
dealing with the soliciting agent. 

(c) We will pay for such business 
clr regular contract rate of commis- 
sion for each individual case, with no 
teference to the total amount of such 

Trance placed by any agency in a 


. Year. Should, therefore, several $25,000 


tases be placed with us yearly by an 
agency, we will treat each case as a 
Separate contract paying only the 
MMount of renewals our own agents 


would receive on $25,000 insurance 
yearly and not accumulatively. 

(d) As we will accept business through 
general agents or Home Offices only 
and, particularly, to avoid complica- 
tions, our rule that agents be not per- 
mitted to accept brokerage business 
from agents of other companies will 
still stand. 

(e) Any difference between our max- 
imum commission and renewals and 
the amount paid to any other company, 
general agent or agent for surplus busi- 
ness will be turned, as fast as such 
commission is due, into the Veteran 
Legion Fund and thus distributed 
among our own veteran agents. 

Assistant Superintendent BE. B. John- 
son will be in charge of all surplus 
lines placed for our agents or with the 
agency. 





KINGSLEY GOING TO EUROPE 





President of New York Life to Be 
Absent from the Country Until 
September 





Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, in a letter to the field 
force of that company under date of 
June 25 advises that: 

I am about to leave for Europe and 
expect to return in early September. 
Business of importance growing out of 
our outstanding insurance there seems 
to make the journey advisable. The 
European business is in good shape and 
will be closed out with advantage to the 
great body of policyholders. 

The half year is past. Your work has 
been admirable under difficult condi- 
tions. Your spirit has been aggressive 
and optimistic. Naturally the results 
have been satisfactory. 

The real summer season is now on. 
That in itself is a kind of handicap, as 
men order their lives. But work such 
as you did from January 1 to June 30 
will overcome that, and will also over- 
come for your purposes what is left of 
the depression in general business. 


Life Companies 
- Take Big Chances 


RUNNING 





AGENCY SPECIALS 





L. H. Andrews Warns Against Possi- 
ble Loss of Best Men; His 
Company Insures Train 





The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company established a precedent in the 
life insurance business when it took 
out a Lloyd’s policy for $1,000,000, on 
the special train from the West which 
carried the company’s leading field men 
to its convention in Hartford a few 
weeks ago. 

L. H. Andrews, Phoenix Mutual man- 
ager in New York City, was the chief 
promoter in this plan and he has de- 
voted considerable thought and atten- 
tion to the dangers incurred by life in- 
surance companies in assembling their 
fieldmen for conventions and confer- 
ences. Mr. Andrews has made a study 
of business insurance, so it is quite 
natural that he should question the ad- 
visability of running special trains for 
the purpose of carrying the cream of a 
company’s sales force. 

As Mr. Andrews Sees It 

Discussing this subject with a repre- 
sentative of The Eastern Underwriter, 
Mr. Andrews said: 


Life insurance men, in discussing 
partnership and corporation insurance, 
use as their arguments the business 
value of the insured over his business 
expectancy of life, and possibly I refer 
to the concern in Pittsburg where three 
of its officials were killed in one and 
the same train wreck. 

It has often occurred to me that it 
would be well for insurance companies 
to do exactly what their representa- 














THREE RULES: 


























Rebate Rule. 


agency force of 





The Northwestern Mutual Life Inaurance 
Company was the pioneer in establishing 
rules to protect itself and its agents 
against evils which demoralized the business. 


For twenty-seven years it has enforced a stringent Anti- 


For twenty-three years it has observed a No-Brokerage Rule 
which prohibits the acceptance of business from, or the pay- 
ment of commissions to, other than an agent of the company. 
Exception only is made in the case of legitimate surplus 
business and then only from a licensed agent of another 
company upon an anti-rebate agreement from him. 

For more than twenty-eight years it has adhered to its 
present Civil Service Rule which provides that all appoint- 
ments to general agencies shall be made from those already 
connected with the company and otherwise qualified. 

To the literal eiforcement of these rules is attributed, in 
large part, the success, high character and the loyalty of the 





Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
ye 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

















tives in the field preach; namely, to 
protect themselves against sudden loss. 

A big impression was made upon me 
at the time a special train, in May, 
1919, left Hot Springs, Virginia, for 
Washington containing over two hun- 
dred of our best representatives in the 
field, together with the president and 
numerous other officials of the com- 
pany. It occurred to me that if that 
train ever met with a wreck resulting 
in serious loss of life and permanent 
maiming, it certainly would cripple our 
company for some time to come; for 
we all know that of the many selling 
forces, that of an efficient life insur- 
ance selling force takes the longest and 
is the hardest to replace. 

Eliminate Specials 

At that time it was suggested to our 
home office officials that in the future 
all representatives should be insured, 
or, better yet, a special train should 
be eliminated and the field force going 
to the convention instructed to travel 
over different routes and in small num- 
bers; for instance, the agency force in 
this office attending the convention at 
Hartford had ‘instructions to travel on 
different trains. Some of us went a 
day earlier, for this office would be 
seriously crippled if all our men were 
on one train and that train met with 
an accident. 

In addition to insuring the lives of 
the men, there is a different feature to 
be considered; the fact that every man 
in the Phoenix carries Phoenix insur- 
ance to such an extent that a fatal ac- 
cident might entail the payment of a 
number of very large death claims. On 
top of that, we have to consider the 
total and permanent disability claims; 
then the loss of a man’s selling ability, 
together with the expense of training 
another man to take his place. 

I am frank to say that I consider it 
very poor business judgment on the 
part of any business concern to hold a 
convention and carry its force to that 
convention at one and the same time. 

Field Organization Wrecked 

It is strange that this subject has 
not been thoughtfully considered long 
ere this, for the life insurance compa- 
nies have been holding conventions 
these many years. Fortunately there 
has been no untimely accident to con- 
vention trains, and hence no company 
has had the dangers brought directly 
and vividly to its attentién. But sup- 
posing a train load of. field men met 
with an accident which resulted in seri- 
ous loss of life and injury—what would 
happen to the insurance company? 

If a company lost fifty per cent of its 
star salesmen, because of permanent 
disability and death, the field organiza- 
tion would be wrecked. The effort of 
years would be wiped out, the immense 
outlay of money required to build up 
an efficient field force would have to be 
duplicated. Can any company coolly 
contemplate such a disaster? 





SCRANTON “PEDDLERS” DOWN- 
HEARTED 


Members of the Scranton General Ag- 
ency of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
who are affectionately termed 
“peddlers,” are downhearted. The rea- 
son given for this condition is because 
the agency is only 43 per cent ahead of 
1920 in production; 81 per cent ahead 
of 1919 and 180 per cent ahead of 1918. 
Considering the fact that the anthracite 
coal mines are only working half time, 
this looks like a rather remarkable 
showing. 





PRUDENTIAL GROUP 


Recent sales of group insurance by 
The Prudential include the following: 
Birmingham Slag Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., manufacturing iron slags; 
Vincent Bruno & Co., Inc., Bangor, Pa., 
manufacturing shirts; Charles Sand- 
berg & Bro., Freehold, N. J., manufac- 
turing underwear; T. M. Miller Co., 
Inc., Scranton, Pa., manufacturing un- 
dertakers’ supplies; J. E. Moss Iron 


Works, Wheeling, West Va., manufac- 
turing fabricating iron; Dugger Mutual 
Coal and Mining Co., Dugger, Indiana, 
coal miners. 
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STOCK HOLDINGS OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES 

The attack made by counsel] for the 
Lockwood Committee on the action of 
certain of the large life insurance com- 
panies in regard to their stock holdings 
and the publicity which it has received 
has undoubtedly led to a considerable 
degree of misunderstanding of the real 
facts of the case on the part of the 
general public, particularly as the daily 
press has apparently been similarly mis- 
led by the adroit questioning of Mr. Un- 
termyer or else is willing to further the 
erroneous conclusions which have been 
created by a one-sided presentation of 
the case. 

As is well known, the companies 
since 1907 have been prohibited from 
investing in stocks. They were at that 
time allowed a period of 5 years in 
which to dispose of their stock holdings, 
a measure which at the time met with 
very general approval and which in 
ncrmal circumstances would, no doubt, 
have proved practical and adequate to 
the necessities of the case. Since that 
trme however it has been found neces- 
sary for practical reasons to extend the 
period allowed for such disposal and the 
legislature, foreseeing such a possibil- 
iiy. made provision in the law for rul- 
ings by the Superintendent of Insurance, 
legalizing such extensions and thus 
recognized the nature and requirements 
of such a situation as has since arisen. 

It is therefore, in our opinion, a gross 
mis-statement to say that the so-called 
losses on stocks are due to the “wilful 
and persistent defiance of the policy of 
the law as expressed by the legisla- 
ture.” The legislature has clearly shown 
the policy of the law and its recognition 
of practical conditions by providing for 
proper and necessary extensions of 
time. There has been, therefore, no- 
defiance of the law either wilful or 
otherwise on the part of the’companies. 

Everybody knows that within the past 
few years security values have depre- 
ciated to a very considerable extent but 
it is obviously quite misleading to refer 
to such depreciation as “loss” unless 
sales have been completed at the low 
current prices. The transactions are 
not yet closed and it is quite possible 
that when they are closed the result 


wil! be a profit rather than a loss es- 
pecially if the companies are at liberty 
to practice the common prudence and 
discretion which an individual investor 
would be expected to exercise in the 
matter of sale or purchase. 

Moreover, to measure the extent of 
these imaginary “losses” by comparing 
present prices with the highest prices 


which have prevailed since the passage 


of the insurance law is ridiculous and 
were it not that such an absurd pro- 
cedure is actually suggested and likely 
to be accepted as legitimate by the un- 
informed, it would merely be amusing. 

The ability to tell when prices have 
reached the peak would be highly val- 
uable to a life insurance president or 
to anyone else but no one possesses that 
ability and therefore life insurance com- 
panies, like private individuals, must be 
prepared to experience the effects of 
adverse fluctuations in security values. 
Fortunately the strength of the com- 
panies is such that they are amply 
able to meet them. 

The wisdom of the legislature has 
provided for the conditions which have 
arisen since the date of the Armstrong 
law and the companies have naturally 
and most properly taken advantage of 
the relief allowed them. To have done 
otherwise would most certainly have 
resulted in real losses—not imaginary 
or paper losses—and policyholders or 
investigating committees might then 
have had real reason to complain. 





CO-INSURANCE 

The Lockwood Committee investiga- 
tion caused someone, possibly an ag- 
grieved claimant, to write to the New 
York Herald the following letter: 

“While this fire insurance investiga- 
tion is going on I would suggest that 
policies be made more simple. For 
instance, what does that ‘80 per cent’ 
clause mean? 

“Every agent or broker has a differ- 
ent idea. As nearly as I can under- 
stand if you are insured for, say, $10,- 
000, and you have a total loss by fire, 
your policy means that the company 
gets 20 per cent of your loss, or $2,000. 
In other words your policy means 


$8,000 instead of the $10,000 you have . 


been paying on.for years—what a joke! 
Is this so?” + 

An insurance man made the follow- 
ing answer: 

“‘Subscriber’ has written to you 
about the 80 per cent clause on insur- 
ance policies, and thinks it means that 
when he pays for $10,000 of insurance 
he receives benefit from only $8,000. 
He is wrong about that. 

“Tf he has $10,000 of insurance, he 
gets benefits from the full $10,000. If 
he has $10,000 value and $10,000 loss, 
he collects the whole $10,000. If he 
heeds the injunction printed on the. 
filing back of all policies to have all 
of his insurance concurrent, and he 
maintains insurance equal to 80 per 
cent of his value, he collects his whole 
loss up to the amount of insurance he 
carries.” 

The answer is responsive to the in- 
quiry made, and is probably all that is 
necessary to be said to a policyholder. 
In an insurance publication, of course, 
much might be said about the different 
kinds of coinsurance clauses and their 
application under different sets of cir- 
cumstances, but the policyholder need 





THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 











CHARLES F. COFFIN 





Charies F. Coffin, vice-president of 
the State Life of Indianapolis, is in 
London as a delegate to the meeting 
of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce being held in that city from 
June 27 to July 2. Mr. Coffin is also 
a delegate to the Methodist Ecumenical 
Conference which will meet in London 
from September 6 to 16. The weeks 
that will lapse between the conventions 
in London wi! afford Mr. Coffin time to 
tour France, Switzerland, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Scotland, which he 
plans to do. 
s *¢+ # 

M. B. Trezevant, manager of the in- 
surance department of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, will 
leave that position at the expiration of 
a ninety-day leave of absence. He is 
now reported to be organizing the In- 
surance Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S., to be composed exclusively of 
stock insurance men. Mr. Trezevant 
may experience some difficulty in carry- 
ing his plans through to complete per- 
fection for two substantial reasons. 
First, because the value of membership 
in the national Chamber of Commerce 
lies in the consequent close association 
with men representing other lines of 
business; and secondly, because there 
are already too many purely insurance 
organizations to permit of the formation 
of another without weakening some- 
what those now functioning well. 

* *¢ 8 

Edward Milligan, president of the 
Phoenix of Hartford, received last week 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts 
from Trinity College, situated also in 
Connecticut’s capital city. Mr. Milligan 
has served the Phoenix for a period of 
thirty-three years, has been chief ex- 








never fear the operation of any of the 
forms of coinsurance clauses in use if 
he makes sure that all of his insurance 
is concurrent, and he maintains insur- 
ance on the property equal to the per- 
centage of value named in the clause. 

Coinsurance or average clauses have 
been in use for many years, and from 
the standpoint of the average insured, 
who must carry insurance well up to- 
ward his value to protect his mort- 
gagees or his creditors and to keep 
from going into bankruptcy if his prop- 
erty is destroyed, the principle of co- 
insurance is not only equitable, but is 
really beneficial in that it results in 
an equalization in rates. 


, 


ecutive since 1913 and is nationally 
known as one of the keenest thinking 
men on the subject of fire insurance. 
With assets of approximately $24,000. 
000 the Phoenix ranks among the first 
twelve companies in this country. jt 
celebrated its sixty-seventh annivers; 


Sar 
on Tuesday, June 21, and at that can 
Mr. Milligan rightly felt proud of the 
distinguished service he has rendereq 
during his many years in Hartford. 
This service is measured by the Phoe. 
nix’s merited success and present high 
position in the fire insurance field. 

s ¢¢ 

Thomas T. Davee, manager of the re. 
newal department of the Massac)isetts 
Mutual Life, celebrated the fiftieth an. 
niversary of his connection with the 
Massachusetts Mutual this month. Not 
ano:her person connected with the com. 
pany at the time of Mr. Davee’s joining 
its ranks, is still living. On June 1, 
the date of the fiftieth anniversary of 
Mr. Davee’s connection with the Massa. 
cbhusetts Mutual, a reception wes held 


in his honor in the recreation room of 
the home office building at Springfield 


and President McClench presented Mr. 
Davee. in behalf of the Massachusetts 
Mutual, with a gold medal in apprecia- 
t'on of his half century of service. He 
cleo rece'ved a gold headed cane from 
his associa’es in the office. 
* * a 
Frank A. McNamee, manager of the 


Equitable Life Assurance Society at 
A'bany, N. Y., recently completed his 
twenty-fifth year in that capacity. In 


commemoration of the event there was 
an enthusiastic meeting of his co- 
workers at “Wo'lfort’s Roost” at which 
time Mr. McNamee was handed a fold- 
er containing fifty-five applications for 


$120,000 of insurance secured by twen- 
ty-four of his colleagues. 

a 

Louis S. Welch, general agent of the 

Phoenix Mutual Life, once more has 
the distinction of being the individual 
premium leader for that company both 
for the month of May and for the first 
five months of 1921. He has already 
reported almost $18,000 in new pre- 
miums on over $360,000 of paid busi- 
ness. Looks like this is going to be 
the most successful year in Mr. Welch’s 
entire life insurance career. 

. 


Mrs. Z. C. Patten, wife of President 
Z. C. Patten, of the Volunteer State 
Life, of Chattanooga, recently was- 
hostess to the members of the clerical 
force of the Volunteer State Life, and 
for their families at Ashland Farm. !t 
has been Mrs. Patten’s custom for sev- 
eral years to entertain the Volunteer 
State Life home office family in honor 
of President Patten’s birthday. 

a s . 

H. W. Lowe, of Johnson & Higgins, 
and Thomas |. Parkingson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, were delegates to the first an- 
nual meeting of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce held in London this 
week. There are 200 American dele 
gates at this meeting. 

* a * 

William A. Starke, vice-president of 
the Old Line Life Insurance Company 
of America, and also vice-president of 
the Concordia Fire Insurance Company 
of Milwaukee, Wis., died in Milwaukee 
on June 17. Mr. Starke was sixty-five 
years old. and was one of Wisconsins 
business leaders. 

- - 

De, Lee K. Frankel, third vice-pres! 
dent of the Metropolitan Life, has gone 
to Washington, D. C., to head the new 
welfare department of the Postal Serv- 
ice. Dr. Frankel will serve in this ca- 
pacity for an indefinite period without 
salary. 

W. W. PARSONS IN EUROPE 

Walter Wood Parsons, of the Atlantic 
Mutual, sailed last Saturday for Europe 
where he will remain until September. 
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Columbian National 
Elects Old Officers 


act AT SPECIAL MEETING 





F. H. Ross, New York City Agent, is 
Elected a Director of the 
Company 





Lansing, Mich., June 24.—A special 
meeting af the stockholders of the Co- 
jumbian National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany was held at the home offices of 
said company on South Washington 
Avenue, in Lansing today. This special 
meeting was the result of some internal 
troubles which have followed this com- 
pany for the past five months. The 
regular annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers wus set for April 11. Prior to that 
date certain officials connected with the 
Marquette National Fire Insurance 
Company of Chicago, joined with a few 
disgruntled Columbian National Fire In- 
surance Company stockholders in an 
attempt to gain control of the assets of 
the Columbian National and to oust the 
present board of directors of the Co- 
lumbian Company. 

The matter was complicated owing to 
the fact that one J. E. Murphy, a former 
secretary of the company, without any 


warning or notice to the directors or~ 


officers of the Columbian National Fire, 
and for reasons known only by himself, 
resigned about two weeks prior to 
April 11, joined in the opposition move- 
ment and used his best efforts to oust 
the present management. 

It had been the practice for years for 
the Columbian National Fire manage- 
ment to send out proxies, given jointly 
to the president and secretary of the 
company. This practice was followed 
prior to the April meeting with the re- 
sult that at the time of the meeting 
there were about twenty-two thousand 
votes on file given jointly to the presi- 
dent of the company, Thomas A. Law- 
ler, and J. E. Murphy. 

When Mr. Murphy refused to vote the 
proxies jointly with the president of the 
company, it was found that a legal 
quorum was impossible. Court action 
resulted in the Ingham County Circuit 
Court with the result that the annual 
meeting was adjourned without date. 

The officers of the company, however, 
decided to hold a special meeting of the 
stockholders and thresh the matter out 
on June 24. Accordingly, a special meet- 
ing of the stockholders was called. A 
real battle ensued for votes with the 
result that the present management 
procured nearly twenty-five thousand 
votes out of a possible thirty-nine thou- 
sand representing the shares in the 
company. 

The opposition movement failed com- 
pletely and procured so few proxies 
that none were filed by it. Much indig- 
nation was expressed by the stockhold- 








Fire Insurance Department 


Evans Lists Changes 
Exchange Will Adopt 


SENDS LETTER TO UNTERMYER 





Explains Also Great Value Derived 
From Schedule Rating System 
Used By the Exchange 





Shortly before Samuel Untermyer, 
counsel for the Lockwood Legislative 
Investigating Committee, sailed Satur- 
day on the “Olympic” for Europe, Henry 
Evans, as chairman of the committee 
of seven company executives appointed 
by the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, advised him in writing of the 
changes the committee will recommend 
to the Exchange. These alterations are 
possible without any action by the Leg- 
islature at Albany. Mr. Evans also ex- 
plained to Mr. Untermyer in another 
letter the manner in which fire insur- 
ance rates are made. Schedule rating, 
he says, is the most important and 
most indispensable method for reducing 
the country’s great fire waste, and the 
only means for arriving at fair rates, 
fair to both the assured and the com- 
panies. 

Changes Endorsed 

In advising Mr. Untermyer of prog- 
ress made by the underwriters Mr. Ev- 
ans wrote the following: 

“At a special meeting of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange I per- 
sonally presented your recommenda- 
tions and our agreement, which were 
approved by unanimous vote. A special 
committee was thereupon appointed to 
submit to the Exchange modifications 
of the rules in conformity with the 
agreement insofar as it could be accom- 
plished without legislation. 

“We thereupon called into conference 
the officers of the various rating asso- 








ers against the Marquette officials who 
were back of the movement, in procur- 
ing a few proxies and then refusing to 
show their hand by refusing to file any 
proxies.. The old directors were re- 
elected practically without opposition. 

The directors elected today are as 
follows: S. C. Helzlsouer, Monessen, Pa.; 
P. M. Campbell, Ottawa, [1l.; John Deck, 
Conneaut, Ohio; John O’Leary, Algonac, 
Mich.; E. G. Dunn, Mason City, Iowa; 
Frank H. Ross, New York City; F. BE. 
Bushman, Detroit, Mich.; Frank B. Dro- 
lette, Kalamazoo, Mich.; James J. 
Carey, Lansing, Mich.; Joseph Gerson, 
Lansing, Mich.; Thomas A. Lawler, 
Lansing, Mich. 


The old officers of the company were 
re-elected as follows: President, 
Thomas A. Lawler; first vice-president, 
James J. Carey; second vice-president, 
S. C. Helzlsouer; chairman of execu- 
tive and finance committee, Joseph 
Gerson; general counsel, E. G. Dunn; 
secretary-treasurer, W. D. Lawrence; 
secretary, A. E. Hayes. 
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NEW YORK 


7—THE AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 
CASH CAPITAL 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$11,896,417.46 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$8,171,905.10 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Floaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 
Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage, Personal Effects Floater, Jewelry 
Floater, Fine Arts. 








Affiliated with 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
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RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
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LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY | 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce, Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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ciations of the state—the Suburban Ex- 
change, the Underwriters’ Association, 
and the Buffalo Board of Underwriters, 
and such conference was held this 
morning. 

“The special committee of the New 
York Exchange having the matter in 
charge has agreed to recommend to the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange at 
a special meeting to be called for that 
purpose the following changes in the 
rules of the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange. At the conference held this 
morning it was agreed that similar ac- 
tion insofar as it might be necessary in 
each case to accomplish the purposes 
should be taken by each of the other 
rating associations of the state. The 
purposed changes are as follows: 

Recommended 


“Recommended that the Exchange 
by vote interpret the words ‘company’ 
and ‘companies’ in section 3 of the 
Agreement as not barring from mem- 
bership mutual companies undertaking 
to observe the rates and rules of the 
Exchange and to make no rebate ex- 
cept such dividends as they may see 
fit to declare to policyholders; thus re- 
versing the interpretation put on this 
section by the Exchange on May 10, 
1916, when the application of certain 
mutual companies for membership was 
denied. 

“Minimum charges: recommends that 
no minimum charge for membership in 
the Exchange be established because at 
present the amount already paid by 
many companies doing a limited busi- 
ness is exceptionally small. An agent 
may represent ten or more companies. 
He is assessed on the amount of busi- 
ness of his agency and the assessment 
is then pro rated among his companies. 

“Reinsurance: recommended that the 
Exchange Agreement be amended by 
striking out Section 22(a) and (b) and 
by renumbering Section 23, 24, 25 and 
26 as Sections 22, 23, 24 and 25 re- 
spectively. The effect of this is to 
abrogate the rule. prohibiting  re- 


insurance with companies not members 
of the Exchange. 

“Brokerage: recommend that the Ex- 
change instruct its Brokerage Commit- 
tee not to exact Pledge 2 nor apply the 
penalty of revocation of certificate pro- 
vided for in Section 9 (d) of the Agree- 
ment, for violation of Pledge 2, which 
relates to the placing of business with 
non Exchange members until the Leg- 
islature has had an opportunity to mod- 
ify the existing Brokers’ License Law 
of the State. 

“The effect of this is to put brokers 
in a position to place business with 
companies not members of the Ex- 
change without penalty. It would re- 
quire a unanimous vote of the Exchange 
to abrogate the second section of the 
Brokers’ pledge above noted. If action 
is taken in the form suggested it may 
be passed by a majority of those pres- 
ent at any meeting of the Exchange. 
Inasmuch as one vote against the abro- 
gation entirely of this section of the 
Pledge would be sufficient to~ obstruct 
an amendment, it is deemed advisable 
to take the course suggested.” 

Benefits of Schedule Rating 


Mr. Evans’ statements on schedule 
rating are in reply to an inquiry re- 
ceived from the American Druggists’ 
Insurance Company of Cincinnati ask- 
ing whether the company could secure 
admittance to the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange without adhering to 
all the organization’s practices. The 
chairman of the board of the “America 
Fore” group has the following to say 
about the beneficial results born of the 
schedule rating system: 

“This Universal Mercantile Schedule 
is the basis of all schedule rating in the 
United States today, and any architect 
and any property owner can, by con- 
sulting the schedule in advance, con- 
struct a building that will give him the 
lowest possible rate; in other words, he 
makes his own rate; the insurance 
companies have nothing to do with the 
matter other than to apply the schedule, 
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SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York Offices 


Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


General Marine Managers 
Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc. 
63-65 Beaver Street 


Metropolitan Auto Agent 
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giving credit for unusual fire preventa- 
tive features and charging for defects 
in construction which are apt to result in 
fires. Those who own old buildings and 
are paying high rates because of dan- 
gerous features existing can reduce the 
rate by making improvements; and 
again, therefore, the property owner 
makes his own rate. 

“The insurance rating organizations 
are constantly being consulted by archi- 
tects and property owners. as to con- 
struction methods, and they are told in 
advance that if they build along certain 
lines they can get a certain rate. They 
are also told that if they make certain - 
improvements in an existing building 
they can get certain reductions in rate. 
Brokers and agents throughout the 
country are constantly endeavoring (as 
the result of competition as between 
each other of course) to get lower rates 
for the property owner and for this rea- 
son they study and understand these 
schedules, and so while they are earn- 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H, Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y. 
John A, Snyder, Secretary 


THE 
MECHANICS 
INSURANCE CO. 

of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital 3... 6s0ii --$ 600,000 
Reserve  Reinsur- 

ance Fund...... 1,465,929 
Reserve all other 

liabilities ...... 159,357 
Net Surplus ...... 564,541 
EE 0:6s anc nile ake $2,789,828 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,164,541 














D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H, Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital 


Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 5,191,079 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ...... 1,205,347 


Net Surplus ...... 2,086,742 
ny tte . + +++ $9,733,168 
Policyholders Surplus, $3,336,742 











H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A, H. Hassinger, Ass’t. See’y. 


Girard F. & M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 
Statement February 16, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ........... $1,000,000 


*Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 2,295,788 

*Reserve all other 
liabilities 

Net Surplus ...... 













260,940 
449,841 
Total ............$4,006,570 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,449,841 
*As of December 31, 1920. 
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ing their livelihood, they are serving 
the property owner and the country at 
large, because they are doing what wil] 
prevent fire waste. 

“This is a big subject and one that 
even you would require much time to 
investigate and thoroughly understand. 
I do not hesitate to say to you that 
schedule rating is the most important 
and most indispensable method of en- 
couraging fire protection, thereby re. 


ducing the fire waste, that has ever been 


devised. Further, that it is the fairest 
method of fixing a rate charge that 
could be devised. These schedules must 
be applied by experts, their application 
is expensive and the work could not be 


done except through an organization 
such as the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange, supported by all of the com- 
panies members thereof. The mere 
printing and distribution of these rate 
cards, which are kept properly filed in 
all insurance offices, is a matter of 
great expense. 

“T am hoping very much that you will 
take the trouble to examine this uni- 
versal mercantile schedule, and I ask 
that you will further note that there is 
no objection on the part of the New 
York Fire Insurance Exchange to fur- 
nishing the American Druggists’ Com- 
pany, or its representative, the full rate 
cards and cabinet service at the cost 
thereof to us, and without requiring 
that company to abide by the rates pro- 
mulgated by the Exchange. The Ex- 
change, however, would not be willing, 
and ought not to be asked, to take into 
full membership any such company 
without requiring it to adhere to ex- 
change rates. I think that you will ad- 
mit that this is a perfectly fair propo- 
sition on our part, and I want you to 
know that it is based on custom in the 
past and not upon any special ruling 
in this particular case.” 





‘WESTERN BUSINESS RE-iNSURED 





Reliance Fire Business in Western Bu 
reau Agencies Taken Over by 
Security of New Haven 





Chicago, June 28.—All of the business 
of the Reliance Fire in clear Western 
Insurance Bureau agencies has been re 
insured in the Security of New Haven, 
effective July 1. The Reliance recently 
passed into the control of the Fire As 
sociation, a Western Union company, 
and under the terms of the joint con 
ference agreement it would have beet 
necessary for the company to with- 
draw from all clear Bureau agencies. 
In order to avoid the confusion which 
would have resulted from such 4 
change, the re-insurance deal was con 
summated. 

This will allow the Reliance agents to 
continue their former relations with 
the western department oflice, as the 
Security and Reliance have both been 
under the management of Walter D. 
Williams, with headquarters at Rock 
ford, Ill. 
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Charles Lyman Case 
Passes to Beyond 


wAS OUTSTANDING FIGURE 





Deserving Tribute Paid to His Great 
Capacity, Sterling Character, and 
High Integrity 





With the passing of Charles Lyman 
Case, United States manager of the 
Loudon Assurance Corporation, who 
died at his home, 309 West 91st Street, 
New York, last Saturday evening, fire 
insurance lost one of its great outstand- 
ing figures—a figure that ranked among 
the highest not only from a national 
but from an international standpoint. 

This preeminence was won not only 
by 51 years of successful and efficient 
prosecution of his own personal aims 
ang ambitions in the business, but 
rather by years of service in the gen- 





Ps +__| 


CHARLES LYMAN CASE 
sral interests of fire insurance, which 
included long connection with the Na- 
tinal Board of Fire Underwriters, in- 
cauding one term as vice-president and 
finally as president. He also was at 
one time president of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange. 

Throughout his whole career Mr. Case 
was an ardent fighter for fire preven- 
tion, he being among the sponsors of 
the movements that have enlisted the 
constructive forces of the whole nation 
in this great cause. 

Mr. Case died virtually in harness, as 
he had seemed desirous of doing. Al- 
though his health had been failing for 
&@ year or more, this preventing his 
being reelected as president of the Na- 
tional Board, he persisted almost to the 
last in active prosecution of business 
Matters and was at his desk up to Mon- 
day of his last week of life. On Tues- 
cay he suffered a bad turn, and next 
day was confined to bed. The end came 
Saturday night. 

At the funeral, held Tuesday noon at 
his late home, many of the most not- 
able figures in fire insurance were pres- 
ent, including officials of the National 
Board and the New York Exchange. 
Interment was to be at Paris Hill, Me., 
where Mr. Case had a summer home. 
Besides Mrs. Case the decedent is sur- 
vived by six children, Charles E., as- 
sistant United States manager of the 
North British & Mercantile; Frank T., 
an attorney in New York; Lyman G., of 
the London Assurance; Mrs. A. C. Ed- 
Wards, now living in Persia, and Misses 

ary C. and Adelaide Case, who live 
at home. 

Mr. Case was 71 years of age at the 
time of his death, having been born 
a Chelsea, Mass., July 5, 1850. As a 
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VACATION SEASON 
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INSURANCE? 


CASH CAPITAL 
$12,000,000 





INSURANCE COMPANY 





NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET 





Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy) 
Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Flood, Hail, 
Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Com- 
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boy he became clerk in a Boston book 
store but at the age of 20 he went to 
Chicago and began his insurance career 
in the office of his uncle, Charles H. 
Case, who was western manager of the 
Royal Insurance Company. This was 
in 1870 and the intervening years have 
been packed full of activity, responsi- 
bility and solid achievement. 

Following the Chicago fire, in which 
the mettle of Charles Lyman Case, as 
well as many another fire insurance 
lian, was well tested, he was made 
manager of the Northwestern branch 
of the Royal, while running a local ag- 
ency at the same time. Being now an 
outstanding figure in western insurance 
Mr. Case in 1872 was appointed special 
agent, with headquarters at Des Moines, 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America, for the Iowa, Nebraska and 
Dakota territory, where he also repre- 
sented the Pennsylvania Fire, both of 
these companies being under the man- 
agement of J. F. Downing of Erie, Pa. 

It was in 1872, also, that Mr. Case did 
his first service for the National Board, 
being made branch secretary for the 
board’s Iowa auxiliary, with duties 
mostly concerned with rate-making. 
From Iowa Mr. Case moved to St. Louis 
in 1887, and there as a local agent he 
specialized in both fire and marine for 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, at the same time acting as general 
agent for the Southwest for the Penn- 
sylvania Fire. 

Returning to Chicago in 1887 as man- 
ager of the western department of the 
Lendon Assurance Corporation, Mr. 
Case made good in that responsible po- 
sition from the start, becoming the logi- 
cal manager for the United States, with 
headquarters in New York, when the 
western and eastern departments were 
consolidated under the national designa- 
tion in 1892. 

As a young man Mr. Case had studied 
law, and had been admitted to the bar 
in Iowa. This training resulted in good 
service as a member of the committee 
of laws and legislation, of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, although he 
also served on all the other leading 
committees, sometimes as chairman. 
He was vice-president for one term and 
in 1920 was elected president. Ill health 
prevented his reelection. 

Mr. Case was a member of an in- 
surance family. Besides the uncle who 
gave him his start two brothers were 
prominent in the business: the late 
Edward B. Case of Chicago and Frank 
T. Case of St. Louis. Mr. Case believed 
in insurance as a career for young men 
and constantly scught to help new re- 
cruits to get ahead, often speaking be- 
fore their societies and other organiza- 
tions. 

He was a member of the Lotos and 
Metropolitan clubs, and of the Down- 
town Association. He was a vestryman 
of St. Michael’s Episcopal Church. De- 
serving tribute was paid by many 
friends in the insurance district to his 
great capacity, sterling character, and 
high integrity. 


GALLAGHER ON COLLATERAL 

Vincent L. Gallagher, manager of the 
business development departments of 
the “America Fore’ companies, is the 
author of a sensible and especially 
timely article on collateral, published 
in the latest issue of the “Magazine of 
Wall Street.” Mr. Gallagher states that 
although banks try to be particularly 
careful to obtain complete collateral on 
all loans, they often fail to perceive that 
the goods offered as security are not 
wholly protected by insurance. “Bank- 
ing, not free from the shackles of cus- 
tom,” writes Mr. Gallagher, “has long 
demanded fire insurance protection on 
property on land, and marine insurance 
at sea. Protection against loss by fire 
is of no value to the lender whose col- 
lateral is subjected to the hazards of 
tornado and windstorm, of explosion 
and riot, or water damage and theft.” 
He then goes on to cite numerous in- 
stances where severe losses were suf- 
fered because of lack of the varieties of 
insurance too commonly termed as ‘side- 
lines,’ 
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There is nothing to get panicky about in the 
developments growing out of the recently con- 
cluded Lockwood Investigatiom in New York 
State. The Lockwood Committee was appoint- 
ed by the legislature to investigate Housing 
Conditions in New York and it took up fire 
insurance from these two angles: 

1—Effect of the premium rate on housing. 


2—Effect on housing of the absence from 
company assets of mortgage loans. 


As every agent knows, the first is a negli- 
gible quantity, as dwelling and apartment 
house premiums, even if we gave our policies 
away, would have no appreciable effect on that 
problem. 

Yet a terrible to do was made over it. 

In the second place companies are not will- 
ing to admit that mortgage loans, which tie up 
funds for long periods of time—that may be 
called on for conflagration purposes at any 
moment—should be prescribed as investments 
for 40 per cent of the total assets as proposed. 
You can readily see, therefore, how futile the 
whole inquiry was. 

With one single exception all the witnesses 
called by the investigators were unfriendly to 
fire insurance. The one friendly witness was 
not permitted to speak freely, either, though 
he made such headway in the correction of 
misleading evidence, previously introduced, 
that proposals were at once made to call off 


the whole investigation. 


A Plain Statement of Fact 






Fire insurance has been investigated and is 


more closely supervised than any other busi- 


ness in the world not excepting banks and 


trust companies. Furthermore it has always 
emerged triumphant from such inquisitions, 
just as it has in fact from the Lockwood inves- 
tigation. But the public press would have you 


believe that white:is black. 


It is true that in deference to the wishes of 
Counsel Samuel Untermyer, fire underwriters 
have agreed to certain proposals as a basis on 


which the proceedings were terminated. 


We admitted as applicable to New York the 
principle that the state had an interest in the 
basic schedule by which rates are to be pro- 
duced. There is nothing new in that and fur- 


thermore it represents the trend of the- times. 


We also agreed to amend certain restrictive 
rules of the various rating bodies of New 


York State to broaden their scope. 
And this was all! 


We can all admit that it is unfortunate that 
our business must be made to suffer from 
such attacks but it is a deep satisfaction to us 
all that, despite the fact our enemies told the 
worst they knew about us and we had no 
opportunity for rebuttal or defense, the insti- 
tution of Fire Insurance came through the 
inquiry as clean as a hound’s tooth, all publi- 


cations to the contrary notwithstanding. 


E. W. WEST, President, 


Glens Falls Insurance Company 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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More Publicity Held 
Fire Insurance Need 


TEACH PUBLIC AND AID AGENT 





A. K. Taylor Says Assurance Concerns 
Lag 25 Years Behind Other Finan- 
cial Lines in Advertising 





Fire insurance is twenty-five years be- 
hind the times in matters of advertising 
and intelligent publicity. There’s no 
really good reason why fire insurance 
cannot be sold and the demand for the 
protection it affords stimulated through 
the medium of advertising in just as 
effective fashion as many other branch- 
es of financial service-have been sold 
to the public, such as banking, stocks 
and bonds, and, in fact, merchandise 
and commodities of all sorts. This was 
the claim, backed up with arguments 
and illustrations, made by A. K. Taylor 
at a conference on insurance publicity 
held by department heads of insurance 
companies who are interested in adver- 
tising and allied subjects which was 
held last Friday evening at the Colum- 
bia Yacht Club. 

Mr. Taylor made clear that he was 
voicing only his own personal views de- 
veloped during ten years’ advertising 
agency experience and another year as 
publicity man for a group of companies, 
positions which he held prior to his 
assuming his present connection with 
the Committee on Public Relations of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, and that he was in no way speaking 
for the Board. 

“People buy most readily what they 
are most familiar with,” said Mr. Tay- 
lor. “The fire insurance companies 
have directed all their attention to the 
agents. They have not attempted to 
establish direct contact with prospec- 
tive policyholders except in an insig- 
nificant way, such as the distribution of 
blotters and calendars, for instance. 
They have never gone to the man on 
the Street with their story; they have 
never tried to educate the public as to 
what fire insurance really is and why 
stock companies in the very nature of 
things afford the most secure and stable 
form of insurance, 

“All this, so far as anything of the 
sort has been done at all, has been left 
to the agent, who has been put to a dis- 
advantage by being burdened with this 
educational work in addition to the sell- 
ing end of his job. 

“Regardless of the fact that many 
local agents think to the contrary a 
great deal of benefit would accrue to 
the agent from company advertising of 
the right sort. It would develop the 
agent’s own business and make fire in- 
surance easier to sell. Also it would 
strengthen the agent’s position with the 
public in his own community.” 

In support of his contention Mr. 
Taylor cited the advertising campaign 
of the Hartford Fire. Mr. Taylor also 
touched upon the desirability of adver- 
tising fire insurance as an institution, 
as well as from the standpoint of in- 
dividual companies, but declared that 
Was a very large subject that should be 
treated separately. 





75 P. C. LOSS CLAUSE CRITICIZED 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
three-quarter loss clause attached to 
automobile theft policies covering cars 
- Chicago was brought forward by the 
eading brokers and agents to remedy a 
tam situation there, much criticism 
i now being heard of this innovation. 

Utuals and interinsurers are receiving 
many excellent risks, some agents al- 
a because they offer full recovery 
. all cars stolen. Should the transfer 
eecounts from stock to mutual hands 
tinue as heavy as reported it is more 








So called “‘service”’ that is inconsistent 
with real agency help. 


**Well you know how hard col- 
lections are now. Here’s a bunch 
of bills you can go out and collect 
for yourself if you want to.”’ 

“No I don’t believe I want to.”’ 

This conversation took place 


between a Fireman’s Fund field- 


man and a certain local agent. 
* * _ * 7 * * 

There are well defined limits to 
the- respective fields of effort of 
company and agent in our busi- 
ness. It is the opinion of the 
Fireman’s Fund that the best 
results will accrue to both agent 
and company when these limits 


are mutually respected. 

With a view to rendering, in a 
practical manner, every assist- 
ance that a company should ren- 
der, the Fireman’s Fund has 
built up a field force of trained, 
competent and energetic men. 
Every Fireman’s Fund Special is 
eager to work, and work hard, to 
assist any agent of the company 
in building up his agency. 


But it will be obvious to you 
that, if our Special Agents were 
permitted to become bill collect- 
ors, they would’nt have time left 
to be good special agents. 


FIREMAN 


INSURANCE 





than likely that a revision of the new 
clauses will be sought by the local ag- 
ents and big metropolitan agencies. 
However, the revised clauses have been 
in operation for too short a length of 
time to gain any authoritative view of 
the results. The changes in the stand- 
ard theft policy were made, it will be 
remembered, when a group of big Chi- 
cago agents decided among themselves 
that a restricted form of coverage 
would cause fewer policyholders to 
switch to the mutuals than an increase 
in rates might easily do. 





HERBERT DARLINGTON DEAD 
Herbert Darlington, secretary and a di- 
rector of Fred. S. James & Co., died 
last week at his home in Lagrange, III: 
For many years he ranked as a promi- 
nent figure in Chicago underwriting 


i 
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circles, merging in 1897 his own agency 
with Fred S. James & Co. Mr. Darling- 
ton was born in 1851 and is survived 
by his widow and five children. 





COAST COLLISION RATES 

With unabated vigor the search for 
proper solutions of the automobile col- 
lision problem goes on. Numerous 
measures are being constantly tried to 
lessen the underwriting loss ratio with- 
out also driving away first-class busi- 
ness. The latest changes are now 
xoing into effect on the Pacific Coast 
whére the collision rates for San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles on all cars be- 
come after today the same as for new 
cars in Seattle. There is little actual 
increase in insurance costs for pur- 
chasers of new automobiles but the de- 
preciation in selling values due to or- 
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dinary wear and tear will henceforth 
bring no corresponding reduction in 
rates. Whether this proposition will 
offset the growing volume of losses re- 
ported in the two cities mentioned and 
whether it will finally prove more ef- 
fectual than the steps taken in the Hast, 
where rates have been raised to al- 
most prohibitive levels, is an interest- 
ing question to be answered six and 
twelve months hence. 





BIRCHENOUGH MAKES CHANGE 

J. D. Birchenough has associated him- 
self with James Madden, Inc., 40 Church 
Street, Paterson, N. J. Mr. Birchenough 
has been elected vice-president of the 
James Madden, Inc., company and will 
have direct charge of the personal serv- 
ice department of the office. 
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W. D. Despard Speaks 
On Cotton Insurance 


POOR PACKING RAISES RATES 





Service Rather Than Friendship or 
Cheapness Should Govern Choice 
of Broker or Company 





Walter D. Despard, addressing a re- 
cent meeting at the Hotel Pennsylvania 
of the American Cotton Association, 
attributed the higher cost of fire and 
marine insurance on American cotton 


than on foreign grown cotton largely to 
the differences in packing methods. As 
is well known to manufacturers of cot- 
ton goods there is a tremendous annual 
waste of the raw product simply be- 
cause it is baled in a hurried slipshod 
manner. Consequently the insurance 
risks are far more hazardous. Mr. Des- 
pard also stressed the protective ad- 
vantages to be obtained by the placing 
of insurance with domestic companies 
or the admitted branches of foreign in- 
surers. Too many thousands of dollars 
have already been lost through the ac- 
ceptance of cheap, and perfectly worth- 
Jess insurance offered in foreign coun- 
tries to American brokers. 

Some of Mr. Despard’s comments on 
the marine situation relative to cotton 
underwriting follow: 

“I presume that fully one-half of the 
insurance business of the country is 
transacted through brokers or agents to 
whom it is intrusted for purely per- 
sonal reasons, such as _ relationship, 
friendship or mere acquaintance, and 
far too many people enter the business, 
or are put into it as a refuge or last 
resort, when they have been unsuccess- 
ful in other walks of life. This is 
dangerous. One does not select his doc- 
tor for such reasons, neither should 
they govern the choice of an insurance 
broker, whose usefulness to his client 
is far more in seeing that the insur- 
ance is properly placed than in getting 
a cheap rate, which often involves poor 
secur-_ty. Many of the disputes over in- 
surance claims are due to carelessness 
cr ignorance in describing the subject 
matter of the insurance, and the condi- 
tions thereof. It is not difficult to find 
an experienced and reliable broker. 

“Your own first consideration is gen- 

erally the question of rates. As com- 
pared with those on other staple com- 
modities, the rates of premium for in- 
surance on cotton for both fire and ma- 
rine risks are high, but they are not as 
high as the circumstances warrant. 
The reason lies in the absolutely appall- 
ing methods which attend the packing 
and handling .of cotton from the gin to 
the mill. Here is a commodity worth 
at present not less than 13- cents a 
pound. Raw sugar can be purchased 
for 4% cents. Compare the methods of 
packing and handling. You are all even 
more familiar with the conditions in the 
cotton business in this respect than I 
am. Perhaps you do not all know that 
vn to auite recently at least, this was 
the only country which did not properly 
pack and handle its cotton. Therefore, 
the rates of both fire and marine insur- 
ance on cotton grown outside the United 
States, were, and still are, about one- 
half of what has to be charged here. 
I understand that quite recently the 
methods of handling cotton in foreign 
countries have become lax, but this 
must be due to existing world-wide con- 
ditions, and will not continue. I have 
‘always been surprised’ that the round 
bale was not generally adopted. The 
insurance rates on this were the lowest 
charged on any kind of cotton. It seems 
to me that the saving in this respect 
would almost, if not quite, have offset 
the difference in the cost of packing. 

“Far too little attention is paid by 
merchants to the insurance security 
they accept. I have found that many 

‘merchants and bankers will take any 
kind of policy that is offered to them, 
and will even’be satisfied with a mere 
notation on an invoice that insurance is 


covered in such and such a company or 
place. ‘Any amount of solvent, equit- 
able and honorable insurance is obtain- 
able in the United States and in the 
larger countries with which it does 
business. It is not even necessary, as 
a rule, for an American merchant to go 
outside of the United States for pro- 
tection. The foreign market is avail- 
able here through the American agen- 
cies of the very best foreign companies. 
Therefore, my advice is, and always has 
been, to stick to the American market 
for insurance. If any question arises, 
the underwriter is available for discus- 
sion of the point at issue, or, as a last 
resort, he may be sued in the Ameri- 
can courts. The foreign underwriter is 
three thousand miles or more away, 
cannot as a rule be talked to at all 
directly, . but must be approached 
through intermediaries, and if legal ac- 
tion becomes necessary, it can only be 
had in the courts of his own country.” 





PLANS TO DOUBLE CAPITAL 





Home Fire & Marine Stockholders To 
Vote On Increase of $500,000, With 
$750,000 Added to Surplus 





Stockholders of the Home Fire 
& Marine, of San Francisco, a running 
mate to the Fireman’s Fund, will vote 
August 30 upon a proposition to in- 
crease the company’s capital from $500,- 
000 to $1,000,000. A call for this special 
meeting was authorized by the board of 
directors last week in San Francisco 
because the company needs additional 
surplus to permit it to write the large 
lines for which it has excellent facili- 
ties. New stock will sell for $25 a share, 
the par value being $10, and it is prob- 
able that the public will not participate 
as the original stock being closely held 
the new offering will be already fully 
subscribed for before formal action is 
taken next month. 

Through the sale of this stock $750,- 
000 will be added to the Home Fire & 
Marine surplus. The company resumed 
fire underwriting in 1918 with a surplus 
of $1,000,000, after having remained in- 
active since the San Francisco earth- 
quake, and has written new business so 
rapidly that the initial surplus has be- 
come entirely out of proportion to the 
volume of business on the books. To 
arrange for broader operations the de- 
cision to increase both capital and sur- 
plus was reached. 





DESK SET FOR GOODWIN 

Before leaving for Boston last week 
Ralph H. Goodwin, retiring assistant 
secretary of the National Automobile 
Conference, received from his fellow as- 
sociates at the conference offices, as a 
token of their friendship, a handsome, 
and quite as useful, bronze desk set. 





BUREAU AND UNION BREAK 

Alleged failure by the Western Bu- 
reau to live up to the spirit of the con- 
ference agreement with the Western 
Union will probably result in a break 
between these two organizations. The 
Western Union has already sent notices 
of its intention to abrogate the, agree- 
ment at the expiration of three months. 
Many differences have arisen from time 
to time to mar harmonious relations, 
and this was not wholly unnatural be- 


cause the Bureau companies pay higher 
rates of commission on mercantile 
stocks and brick mercantile buildings 
than do the Union subscribers. Charges 
that the Bureau companies acted un- 
fairly in appointing as agents employes 
of banks already representing Union 
companies led directly to the step taken 
by the Western Union. Unless a settle- 
ment is effected meanwhile, the agree- 
ment ends September 15. 





Lloyd R. Russell has been appointed 
manager of the newly established rate 
inspection department which the Faulk- 
ner-Simmons Company has added to 
its agency. ~° 





BEAUTY INSURANCE 
Western offices of liability writing 


companies have been receiving n mer: 
ous inquiries recently in regard to what 
some of them have dubbed “beauty in- 
surance,” covering the liability of pro. 
prietors of beauty shops, manicurists 
barber shops and similar establish. 
ments for injuries to patrons as a re. 
sult of carelessness or incompetence of 
operators employed in such pjaces 
The coverage requested is, of an: 
similar to that under a physicians’ o; 
dentists’ liability policy, but it on- 
sidered that the hazard is even greater 
and as most of the companies writing 
and most of the companies \ ing 


satisfactory experience. 
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HIGH TAXATION OF 
BRITISH COMPANIES 


(Continued from page 1) 


Mr. Owen is not the first to suggest 
that financial disaster in Europe might 
compel the British insurance companies 
to transfer their head offices to Amer- 
ica. It is not generally believed, how- 
ever, that they will ever do this merely 
to evade British taxation. After all, 
the insurance Offices and their man- 
agers, of any country, owe a great deal 
more than taxation to the land which 
pred them, 


Other Trading Companies 


The chief complaint of Mr. Owen 
his adherents is that British insur- 


1 
a offices which transact twice and 
even three times as much of their busi- 


ness outside Great Britain as they do 
inside, yet have to pay British taxation 
upon the whole of their profits wherever 
they may be earned. But it must be 
remembered that these profits, though 
earned abroad accrue for the benefit of 
shareholders in Great Britain. 

A good deal of what is earned may 
be locked up abroad—this is certainly 
the case in America—but funds swell 
and interest earnings swell with them, 
and ultimately the shareholders in 
Britain find their dividends steadily in- 
creasing. 

After all insurance offices do not dif- 
fer from other companies which make 
the greater part of their profits abroad. 
The earnings of shipping companies, 
for example, outside the purely coastal 
trade, are all made overseas. The ‘great 
cotton industry of Lancashire, which in 
normal times exports some four-fifths 
of its production, must make the bulk 
of its profits out of the export trade. 
Banks and discount houses which trade 
in bills drawn upon overseas purchases 
and sales make their profits outside of 
the United Kingdom. The huge sew- 
ing-thread business of Coats, always 
has been an international affair in 
which the United Kingdom has played 
avery small part. All these and other 
companies and industries pay, and 
rightly pay, British taxes upon the 
whole of their profits, irrespective of 
the quarter of the world in which they 
are earned. 


Even if the British insurance compa- 
nies transferred their head offices to 
America in order to evade British taxa- 
tion their shareholders could not evade 
it. All profits, wherever made, which 
took the form of dividends, would be 
subject to British taxation. 


The strong argument on the other 
side is that every business owes much 
outside of dividends to its own country. 
The trading branches of insurance of- 
fices benefited enormously by the sacri- 
fices of Great Britain during the war 
and it is just that they should pay to 
the full their share in the country’s 
after-war burdens. 


Marine companies earned profits 
which were the direct result of war 
conditions. Fire offices indirectly ben- 
efited by the great rise in prices all 
over the world. Accident companies 
were less directly participators, but 
they did not do badly. Life offices have 
lost heavily, but these losses mainly af- 
fect participating policyholders. 

In spite of all the war taxation, our 
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big insurance offices are far stronger 
now than they were in 1914. 
* *& *& 

The foregoing rather startling cor- 
respondence on the incidence of British 
taxation on insurance companies doing 
a world wide business from our London 
correspondent, is worthy of more than 
passing consideration. When a man of 
the importance of Roger Owen, who 
during his entire life time was inti- 
mately connected with British insur- 
ance activities, and who had risen up to 
his retirement, to a pre-eminent posi- 
tion among British fire and marine un- 
derwriters and managers, finds himself 
impelled to sound, if you care to take 
it, a warning in connection with the 
question of taxation, and the possibility 
of the head offices of the great British 
companies finding it necessary to trans- 
fer their headquarters to some other 
country, it is time for reflection. 


Several points are raised in the ar- 
ticle sent to The Eastern Underwriter 
by our London correspondent which is 
based on a discussion of the subject in- 
volved and the observations of Mr. 
Owen. It is not believed here that the 
possible transfer of Head Offices will 
ever become a reality. 

There is no doubt that the British 
companies have of their own free will 
elected to incur taxation in Great Bri- 
tain in addition to the taxation levied 
upon them in many countries in which 
they do business. The view generally 
held on the other side is that now is 
not the time for any leading company 
or group of companies to seek to avoid 
their proper share of the financial 
burdens which the war has left in its 
train. So long as British companies 
adhere to this view, it is clear that 
they are shouldering a disproportionate 
amount of the cost of the war when 
judged by the standard of their foreign 
competitors. 


With particular reference to the de- 
vice suggested by Roger Owen whereby 
the British insurance companies, by 
transferring their home offices to Amer- 
ica or some other foreign country, 
could avoid British taxation on the 
major portion of their profits, it seems 
that the proposal is of such a revolu- 
tionary character as to preclude its 
serious consideration. However strong 
the impulse to avoid taxation may be, it 
is almost unthinkable that British com- 
panies would resort to such means. 

Another Method Available 

In point of fact, so far as the Ameri- 
can business of British companies is 
concerned, there is a method which 
would practically accomplish the same 
object by means which would not be 
so open to criticism. 

The principles of taxation adopted by 
the Inland Revenue Officials of Great 
Britain are broadly as follows: 

(a) As far as individuals are con- 
cerned, taxation is only levied on 
that part of the income derived from 
foreign countries which is transmit- 
ted to the United Kingdom; 

(b) So far as bodies corporate are 
concerned, a similar principle applies: 
and the net profit as ascertained from 
the consolidated revenue account is 
used in determining the liability to 
taxation. 

Hitherto it has been the invariable 
practice of British offices to include in 
their entirety the figures of their 
American subsidiaries,—that is to say, 
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premiums, interest, losses and expenses 
have been merged in a consolidated ac- 
count. Clearly, this is a concession to 
the British Treasury. 

There is little doubt that if the 
British offices elected to exclude pre- 
miums, losses, interest receipts, etc., 
which relate to their American opera- 
tions conducted through companies in- 
corporated in the United States, there 
could be no legal objection on the other 
side. It seems therefore probable that 
if affairs ever came to such a pass as 
is contemplated by our correspondent’s 
report on the interview with Roger 
Owen, that it would be by some such 
device as that. above mentioned that 
the British companies would seek to 
minimize their taxation burdens in the 
United Kingdom, 





FEDERATION APPOINTMENTS 

Major Harry C. Fry, Jr., of Logue 
Bros. & Co., Pittsburgh; Brigadier Gen- 
eral Frank G. Sweeney, of Sweeney & 
Clyde, Chester; and George Mahl, of 
the Henry W. Brown & Co. agency, 
Philadelphia, have been appointed by 
the president and executive committee 
of the Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania a committee to co-operate with 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce in securing the enactment by 
Congress of proper legislation for ade- 
guate relief of disabled soldiers. 





Daniel Schnakenberg, president of 
Hagedorn & Co., insurance brokers, of 
this city, left last week for his vaca- 
tion. Mr. Schnakenberg is visiting 
Manchester, Vermont, where the Equa- 
noch Golf Links are located, and, as 
Mr. Schnakenberg is a great proponent 
of the game, it is likely that his vaca- 
tion will consist mostly of one game 
after another. 





PNEUMATIC ACID SYPHON 





Pyrene Manufacturing Co. Marketing 
Device Providing Safety in Trans- 
ferring Dangerous Acids 





A pneumatic acid syphon has been 
placed on the market by the Pyrene 
Manufacturing Company, manufacturer 
of the Pyrene Fire Extinguisher, and is 
meeting with considerable favor from 
fire departments, battery service sta- 


tions, dairies, chemical laboratories, and 
other users of sulphuric acid. 





The syphon is used in transferring 
acid from the carboy to small bottles, 
pitchers, etc. An air pump is used— 
similar to an automobile tire pump— 
and the air pressure causes the acid 
to flow out through a tube. There is an 
automatic valve in the head of the 
syphon which acts as a safety. This 
valve can also be operated manually 
when the operator desires to stop the 
flow of acid. 

The slopping or spilling of sulphuric 
acid usually results in ruined shoes, 
ruined clothing or burned flesh,—and it 
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is practically impossible to avoid slop- 
ping and spilling when acid is poured 
out of carboys in the old-fashioned way, 
or even when a carboy inclinator is 
used. 





CONSIDERABLY IN ERROR 

In a recent issue the British insur- 
ance weekly, “The Review,” refers to 
the amendment passed this year to Sec- 
tion 22 of the New York State Insur- 
ance Law as “designed to stop or pen- 
alize the transaction of business di- 
rect with the head office of foreign ad- 
mitted companies.” With exactly the 
opposite intent was this re-insurance 
measure introduced in Albany. For the 
special benefit of “The Review” readers 
who might otherwise retain a wrong im- 
pression of this piece of legislation let 
us repeat that Section 22 removes the 
worst sting from Section 45 by allow- 
ing home offices of admitted companies 
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to accept re-insurance directly from 
American companies without bothering 
to report the unearned premium liabil- 
ity and pay taxes thereon. The ict is 
liberalizing, progressive and of impor- 
tant value both to domestic and foreign 
admitted companies. 
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Underwriters Inspect 
Film Making Plant 


GET LINE ON HAZARD INVOLVED 





Go Through Craftsmen Film Labora- 
tories, Inc., With Schiff-Terhune 
Co.- Representative 





By FRANK POETON 

Among the many puzzling insurance 
problems which have arisen as a result 
of the development of modern inven- 
tions whose exploitation has given 
pirth to a new era in human affairs, 
perhaps the palm for bewildering com- 
plexity would be awarded by under- 
writers to the questions involved in the 
moving picture business—with aviation 
as a close second as a difficult proposi- 
tion. 

While the moving picture underwrit- 
ing problems are manifold, the most in- 
teresting as well as the most baffling 
questions have to do with the films. 
Here's a strip of celluloid, a material 
liable to extremely rapid combustion, 
two fingers wide and averaging five 
thousand feet long, covered end to end 
with thumb-nail photographs, which 
may have cost anywhere between $15,- 
000 and $200,000 to produce, and which 
insurance companies are asked to pro- 
tect to a corresponding extent. 

Inasmuch as the industry has barely 
passed through its earliest, almost em- 
pryonic stages, and since unfortunate 
insurance experience has been met with 
under the imperfect conditions that 
have to a large extent prevailed, many 
of the companies have been reluctant 
to assume to any liberal extent the 
hazards involved in underwriting such 
highly valued goods on such highly in- 
fammable material. 


Some Good Among the Bad 


However, there are in New York 
moving picture process establishments 
where precautions and safeguards are 
commensurate with risks, and on Wed- 
nesday of last week, at the invitation of 
the Schiff-Terhune Company, 80 Maiden 
Lane, a party of underwriting experts 
visited such a plant, that of the Crafts- 
men Film Laboratories, Inc., which 
handles work for most of the big East- 
ern producers, including Goldwyn, Fam- 
ous Players, Fox, Metro, Hopkinson’s 
and many others. Films worth millions 
are constantly on hand in this plant. 

The party, led by John B. Nolan, was 
conveyed in automobiles to the thor- 
oughly fire-proofed and sprinkler-equip- 
ped building at 251 West 19th Street, 
four floors of which are occupied by the 
Craftsmen Film Laboratories; Inc. The 
underwriters were escorted to the office 
of L. James San, vice-president, who, 
after a few words of welcome, outlined 
the history of the film from the time the 
master negative reached the plant until 
finished prints had been shipped, also 
how films are safeguarded against pos- 
sible damage both while in storage and 
in process. Then with John R. Brophy, 
vice-president and sales manager, also 
doing duty as cicerone, Mr. San led the 
party through the »lant. 

Process of Handling Film 

From the explanations of the guides 
and their own observations the under- 
writers acquired a fairly complete idea 
of the processes by which a moving 
Picture is prepared for the screen from 
the time the master negative taken by 
the camera man arrives at the factory 
in its light-proof metal container from 
the location where it was “shot.” 

Immediately upon its receipt it is 
Placed in a vault unfil the process of 
development is begun. In all the pro- 
cesses of developing and fixing exclus- 
ve use is made of the so-called “wet” 
or non-hazardous solutions, none of 
them being in the slightest degree in- 
flammable, 

Since the principal value always lies 
in the master negative the utmost pre- 
cautions are taken to ensure its safety 

while in storage and during proc- 
ss. Furthermore, this treasure, 
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owned by the producing company, is 
property held in trust by the labora- 
tories who are, of course, keenly alive 
to their responsibility for its safe- 
keeping. 

The elaborately protected vaults in 
which they are kept every minute ex- 
cept when in actual process are de- 
scribed below, as also is the extreme 
care taken to prevent damage during 
manipulation. While the prints se- 
cured from the master negative are de- 
veloped and finished in automatic ma- 
chines of the most modern contrivance 
the exposed negative itself is developed 
by the hand of an expert, one roll at a 
time. After being developed, fixed and 
washed in tanks, it is cleaned by hand, 
being wound for the purpose on huge 
drums covered with soft fabric, this to 
ensure the elimination of the slightest 
amount of dirt which would be sure to 
be reproduced in each print and mar 
the production. 

Making Prints 

The process of making prints or posi- 
tive films, which are shipped out to 
theaters in all parts of the country, is 
quite simple. Sensitized, unexposed, 
positive films which are received in 
about 400 foot lengths are first run 
through perforating machines which 
make holes along each edge to run 
over sprocket wheels by which the film 
is projécted in the theater booth. 

Then the unexposed film is run 
through a printing machine with the 
master negative, the pictures on the 
latter being re-photographed on the for- 
mer by the use of electric light. Each 
of the twenty printing machines in use 
is grounded separately to preclude pos- 
sibility of the ignition of electrical 
sparks which in other plants have been 
known to have caused fires. 

After the printing process the master 
negative is at once returned to the 
vault whence it is never removed ex- 
cept when needed for purposes of re- 
production, examining or cleaning. 

Miles and More Miles 


The positives are developed, fixed, 
washed and dried in machines whose 
efficiency and ingenuity are well in 
keeping with the other achievements of 
the moving picture industry. Fastened 
one to the other in endless chain, the 
celluloid reels run mile after mile in 
one unbroken strip, first through the de- 
veloping baths in the dark room, 
through the fixitive tanks, then through 
the cleansers and finally through the 
drying cabinets, the latter enclosed in 
wired glass in metal frames and heated 
by an indirect hot air system to a tem- 
perature which seldom exceeds 90 de- 
grees. Were it necessary, these ma- 
chines could be kept running 24 hours 
a day and seven days a week, one pic- 
ture following another without break. 
Air filters such as are used in hospitals 
give air 100 per cent pure, ensuring 
freedom from dust. 

After leaving the dryer, the film is 
taken to the examining, cutting and ce- 
menting room, where it is assembled 
and made up into reels averaging about 


1,000 feet long and made ready for the 
exhibitors. 
Value Depreciates Rapidly 

At this point it may be said that after 
60 to 100 films have been shipped the 
value of the master negative has large- 
ly departed and the insurance is re- 
duced at this stage, sometimes after 
only ten days of life, from perhaps 
$200,000 to as little as $25,000. 

Especially interesting is the large and 
eiaborately equipped titling department, 
where a large corps of artists and 
photographers prepare the double-nega- 
tive art titles which at the same time 
explain and suggest the action of the 
pictures. Scrupulous care is taken in 
all the workrooms and indeed in every 
inch of the plant to keep everything 
cleaned up. All the furniture in the 
main workrooms is of steel, and in the 
center of each table where young men 
and women are snipping and piecing 
the films is a hole through which each 
bit of waste celluloid is dropped into 
special self-closing cans that are 
cleaned out every hour, as are all other 
receptacles, each of which is covered 
with fire-proofed material. 

All electric wiring is enclosed in 
metal tubes and the lights are enclosed 
in safety-globes. 

Rigid Inspection Before Shipping 

Before being shipped the positive 
films are submitted to rigid inspection. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Large Insurance Brokerage Or- 
ganization with branches in every 
insurance market of the world and 
handling insurance of any nature 
whatsoever with engineering and 
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solicitors or brokers now controll- 
ing firm business or high class 
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United States or Canada. In an- 
swering, give full particulars, in- 
cluding clientele. Address, Box 
H. B., care of The Eastern Under- 
writer. 
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Projection machines are stationed in 
one fireproof room and from these the 
‘image is thrown through small project- 
ed openings into an adjoining fireproof 
room where they are inspected on the 
screen. These projection machines are 
equipped with incandescent lights 
which are a vast improvement from a 
safety standpoint over the old-type arc 
lights formerly used in laboratory work. 
Once completed and approved, positive 
films are usually shipped out at once. 
Fireproof Vaults for Storage 

The vaults in which the master neg- 
atives are stored by the Craftsmen Film 
Laboratories, Inc., are five in num- 
ber with a capacity varying from 700 
to 1,000 films each, well distributed be- 
tween the working floors.. The walls, 
ceilings and floors of the vaults are of 
substantial fireproof construction and 
all the openings into the vaults are pro- 
vided with double standard fire doors, 
held open by fusible links, the solder of 
which would melt at a temperature of 
about 165 degrees Fahrenheit. By the 
melting of the solder weights are re- 
leased which close the door automati- 
cally. 

Each vault is equipped with a vent 
of liberal size, connected with the out- 
side of the building. This is designed 
to permit the release of any pressure 
that might be generated by possible 
combustion of celluloid. In other 
words, should an explosion occur, the 
pressure would expend itself via the 
vent insiead of blowing out the walls 
of the vault. 

Profusely Sprinklered 

Each vault is protected by twelve 
automatic sprinkler heads, well spaced 
at the top and so separated by metal 
baffle plates as to make it impossible 
for the water from one sprinkler head 
to cast a stream on any other sprinkler 
head and so cool it that it would not 
operate. 

The object of crowding so many 
sprinkler heads into so small a vault 
space is to overwhelm the blaze with 
a flood of water should a fire occur. It 
has been demonstrated by tests made 
by the Eastman Kodak Company at Ro- 
chester, N. Y., that under such condi- 
tions the film which is protected by 
being inclosed in cans will not take fire 
even though it is in the same vault 
with loose burning celluloid after once 
the flood is released from the sprink- 
lers. It is a strict rule of the labora- 
tory not to allow any film in the vaults 
unless it is enclosed in metal container. 

The reels, each in its own container, 
are ranged on iron racks, disposed in 
sections around the walls. Each sec- 
tion is divided from every other by as- 
bestos board partitions which are de- 
signed to cut off heat generated in any 
one division from all the others. 

Modern Building Houses Plant 

The plant itself is housed in a struc- 
ture most modern in its fireproof quali- 
ties. All floor openings are protected 
in such fashion that each floor is practi- 


cally reduced to an individual fire risk 
and the various processes that are being 
conducted on the respective floors are 
in turn separated by numerous fire- 
resistive partitions. Equipped with fire 
doors at each opening it is probable in 
view of the excellent automatic sprink- 
ler protection, that any fire in any one 
section or department would be con- 
fined to the section in which it might 
start. A pressure and gravity tank on 
the roof. supplies the sprinkler system. 

The non-smoking rule is strictly en- 
forced on employes, visitors and pro- 
prietors alike throughout the whole 
premises. 

At the conclusion of the inspection 
the underwriters congratulated Messrs. 
San and Brophy on the perfection of 
their plant, which they and their asso- 
ciates have built up from very small 
beginnings within the last four years. 
In normal times 280 persons are em- 
ployed, many at $100 a week or more. 
The impression was that the visit 
would result in a clearer understand- 
ing of the film situation that would 
probably cause a more favorable atti- 
tude being taken toward this class of 
underwriting on the part of the com- 
panies. 

Makeup of Party 

The party was composed of Charles 
R. Pitcher, Royal; W. J. Tallamy and 
Arthur Hornickle, Continental; Archie 
Smith, F. S. James & Company; Wil- 
liam Ziegler, Russell & Ziegler; A. R. 
Hennes, Commercial Union; George 
Weiss and R. Howard, Northern; M. 
Volkman, Globe & Rutgers; M. Thom- 
masson and Willard Chambers, North 
British & Mercantile; William Frank; 
National Liberty, William Riordan, Sun 
Fire Office; William Ring, London & 
Lancashire, Messrs. Brink, Central Fire; 
Maltbie, Auto Insurance; Tompkins, 
Liverpool & London & Globe. 

Officials of the Craftsmen Film Labo- 
ratories expressed deep gratification to 
Schiff-Terhune, through Mr. Nolan, for 
organizing the party, thus enabling 
them to present the claims of their 
business on the underwriters in com- 
plete and scientific fashion. 


FIND MORE “STOLEN” CARS 

Another automobile cemetery has 
been uncovered, and the remains of sev- 
eral cars, probably reported stolen to 
auto loss departments, are being 
brought to light. This is a watery 
grave, in the East River, New York 
City, off Hallett’s Cove, and on Monday 
divers found there the ruins of one or 
more cars imbedded in the mud. The 
search is being continued in the hope 
of catching some of these policyholders 
who are fraudulently using the insur- 
ance companies as 
their cars. The theft loss problem, one 
of the most costly for the insurers, will 
become easier to solve if a few persons 
arrested for destroying their own cars 
can be sent to jail, under long terms, to 
reconsider their bright ideas for beating 
the insurance companies, 
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Round Up Young 
Auto Burning Gang 


SHEDD, BUREAU HEAD, ACTIVE 





gix Misereants Held Under $1,000 Bail 
for Destroying Mrs. Lilly 
Ludwig’s Car 





With the arrest of a gang of six 
young men charged with a specific of- 
fense of conspiracy to burn up an auto- 
mobile owned by Mrs. Lilly Ludwig, 99 
Jefferson Street, Passaic, the Motor 
Vehicle Department of the State of New 
Jersey, aided by officials of the Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Detective Bureau, 
140 Nassau Street, whose joint investi- 
gation resulted in the capture, scored 
one of the most thorough clean-ups of 
the sort ever engineered in the state. 

According to Motor Vehicle Commis- 
sioner Dillen and H. M. Shedd, superin- 
tendent of the underwriters’ bureau 
and also inspector of motor vehicles, 
confessions have been made by several 
of the prisoners incriminating all the 
members of the gang in a conspiracy 
to drive off with and destroy automo- 
piles in a scheme whereby auto owners 
defraud insurance companies. 

The men under arrest, all of whom 
are being held under $1,000 each for 
the grand jury, are: Aaron Ludwig, son 
of the woman whose car was destroyed; 
John Donohoe, aged 21, 224 Market 
Street, Paterson; Edward McLaughlin, 
21, 224 Market Street, Paterson; Moey 
Eckstein, 398 Monroe Street, Passaic; 
William H. Davis, 23, 177 Van Buren 
Street, Passaic; William WHadrys, 37 
Milton Place, Clifton. 

It is alleged that this band of young 
men were operating in Paterson and 
Passaic, driving off with insured auto- 
mobiles and then burning them on some 
lonely country road. It is aiso claimed 
that they stole machines and, after tak- 
ing everything movable, burned up the 
cars. 


Recently an automobile owned by 
Mrs. Ludwig was reported stolen from 
Hamilton Street, Paterson. Young Lud- 
wig reported the theft to the Paterson 
police but the department already knew 
that the car had been burned in New 
Street, near the reservoir, Garret Moun- 
tain. . 

More than an hour before the theft 
was reported two young men visited 
Captain MacBride at Paterson police 
headquarters and gave him the number 
of a car they said they had seen burned 
and also the number of the automobile 
in which young men, who, it was as- 
serted, started the fire, drove away. A 
similar report was made to the West 
Paterson police. 

The roundup was therefore deter- 
mined upon and, under the direction of 
Commissioner Dill, the Paterson, Pas- 
saic and West Paterson authorities 
joined forces with the Motor Vehicle 
Department and made the arrests. 





WITH FIREMAN’S FUND 





G. F. Kerr Appointed Manager of Local 
Auto Claims Department by 
R. H. Goodwin 





Gilbert F. Kerr has been appointed 
metropolitan claims department man- 
ager of the Fireman’s Fund and the 
Home Fire & Marine by R. H. Goodwin. 
Mr. Kerr, who resigned yesterday from 
the Commercial Casualty as assistant 
inanager of the New York office, has his 
headquarters at 83 Maiden Lane. He is 
thoroughly experienced in automobile 
loss work, spending seven years with 
the Commercial Casualty in various 
capacities. He left the claim depart- 
ment of the Brooklyn branch about four 
years ago and came to the New York 
branch. Upon assuming his duties as 
manager, he consolidated the two de- 
partments. 

Harry V. Webb, for many years an 
automobile adjuster, has joined the 
Fireman’s Fund in Boston as an auto- 
mobile loss man. 
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“Many strokes, though with a little axe, 
Hew down and fell the hardest timber’d 


Shakespeare. 


In other words, it is constant and faithful 
repetition by each individual agent that 
will make his message more forceful—break 
down sales resistance and produce increased 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


HENRY EVANS, Chairman of the Board J. E. LOPEZ, President 
Cash Capital $10,000,000 


, Home Office: 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
Managing Branch Offices: Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal 


advertising is designed to 









































YOU —If an Experi- 


enced and Efficient 
Insurance Agent— 


would not permit another agent to give 
better service to his clients than you are 
prepared to render, especially when this 
service means dollars and cents profit 


to you. 


When you insure an automobile or 
truck—insist on your client installing 
a Pyrene Extinguisher because it pro- 
tects the car and its valuable load and 
saves money by reducing his fire insur- 
ance premium 15%. ‘This is service to 
your clients. 

You furnish the Extinguisher which we ship 
you at the Insurance Agent’s special discount 
and bill your client at the same price he would 
pay a dealer and the profit is yours. This is 
profit for you 

The time to render this service and make 
this profit is when you write the policy. 

We furnish Underwriters’ Laboratories -ap- 
proved equipment for all kinds of first aid fire 
protectign. 


Write nearest office for catalogs and special 
discounts to legitimate insurance agents. 








Guardene 24% 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. cid ‘ire ‘extn 


guisher—the 


Pyrene Fire 17 EAST 49th STREET standard type 
Extinguish- requ ired in 
er—effective NEW YORK CITY many risks by 
on all kinds insurance and 
of fires, espe- other regula- 
cially gaso- CHICAGO ATLANTA — aa 
a 17 So. Jefferson Street 24 Nassau Street highly ~*~. 


KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
1712 Grand Avenue 527 Mission Street 


Gt 


SAVES LIFE 






There is a Pyrene Product for every class 
of Fire Protection and Industrial Safety 


















































cet Be oa aly 
COMBINATION 


(Extract from Underwriters Laboratories, Chicago) 


“ABLE” 


period of time. 


100% 
AUTO 
THEFT 
-PROTECTION 


tion. 


With the foregoing in mind. it is believed that an 
automobile, locked with this device, could not be 
driven away under its own power, nor could it be 


unlock the car. 





REPORT ON 
COMBINATION AUTO LOCK 


The Theft Resistance Tests show that a well in- 
formed person, equipped with ordinary tools, could 
not defeat the purpose of the lock in a reasonable 
The lock is placed in such a position 
on the car that it is practically impossible to use a 
cold chisel, hack-saw, or Stillson wrench on it in an 
effort to break it from the steering post and thus 
When the Theft Resistance Tests 
were made the steering column on which it was in- 
stalled was held securely in a vise in the laboratory 
and it was much more solidly fixed and better located 
to work on than it would have been had it been in- 
stalled on an automobi e. 
tions considerable time and effort was expended, 
but the lock was not broken. 
tests showed that a thief would be unable to steer 
the car in such a manner that he could drive for any 
considerable distance down the street, nor could he 
turn a corner in order to get the automobile to a 
point where he could work on it at his leisure, within 
a reasonable length of time. 
has over 200,000 possible combinations. 
able to assume that even the expert thief would 
experience great difficulty in picking this combina- 


towed away, unless a dolly were used. 


Summary. 


r'rom the conclusions drawn, it will be noted that 
this device is practical to install and operate; cnat 
it is durable; that, when properly installed, it offers 
a reasonable degree of protection from theft, and 


that it is uniformly constructed. 





Even under these condi- 


Further, the driving 


The combination itself 
It is reason- 


Respectfully submit tea, 


The foregoing Réconment ation has been 


the ection propa ef therein has been take 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
G. W. Dickel & Co., 
1327 North Broad Street, 

Popular 3424 


CR. Cbbingy 
Test and report ty Exgineer, Casualty rtaent. 


casas Ben to Engr. 


MES. io 


UBDERVRITERS' LABORATORIES 


Ere . 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS 


Circle 4886 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Burglar Proof Auto Lock Corp., 
350 West 52nd Street, 


AUTOMOBILE 
LOCK 


DOES NOT 
CHANGE 
ORIGINAL 
EQUIPMENT 


BOSTON, MASS. 


R. B. Clarke, 


701 Beacon Street 
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Norwich Union Picks 
Hart Darlington 


70 HEAD NEW YORK BRANCH 


succeeds J. Montgomery Hare and 
William Hare; Now With the 
Phoenix of London 


AH doubt as to who will succeed J. 
yontgomery Hare and William Hare, in 
the managership of the United States 
pranch of the Norwich Union Fire In- 
surance Society, Ltd., has been dispelled 
through the selection of Hart Darlington 
for the place. Mr. Darlington needs no 
introduction to the insurance fraternity 
for he has for years been prominently 


HART DARLINGTON 


identified with fire underwriting as a 
field man and as an executive, and has 
always given a good account of him- 
self. 

In making the announcement of the 
selection of Mr. Darlington, J. F. Van 
Riper, branch secretary of the Norwich 
Union says: 

We are authorized by R. Y. Sketch, 
general manager of the Norwich Union 
Fire Insurance Society, Ltd., to an- 
nounce that in succession to Messrs. J. 
Montgomery Hare and William Hare, 
whose resignations were recently an- 
nounced, the directors of the Society 
have recently appointed Mr. Hart Dar- 
lington as their New York manager. 

Mr. Darlington is at present the as- 
sistant manager of the Phoenix Assur- 
anee Company of London, and vice- 
president of the Imperial Insurance 
Company, of New York and assistant 
fre manager of the Columbia Insurance 
Company of New Jersey. 

Although Mr. Darlington is being pro- 
noted from offices associated with the 
Norwich Union, the policy of maintain- 
ing Separate management and organiza- 
ton of the Norwich Union Fire Insur- 


ance Society is not to be departed from. 
It is anticipated that Mr. Darlington 
will take up the duties of lis new ap- 
pointment as from September Ist. 

The New York manager of the Nor- 
wich Union is a painstaking student of 
fire underwriting. He has consistently 
avoided the limelight in the course of 
his duties but has surrounded himself 
with a large number of loyal friends 
who will acclaim distinct endorsement 
of his ability, and the high honor con- 
ferred upon him through this appoint- 
ment. ” 

Mr. Darlington is 46 years of age. He 
was born in Wisconsin on Nevember 26, 
1875. After a high school training and 
attendance at college for a time he en- 
tered the local agency of George C. 
Clark & Co., of Chicago, in 1893. When 
the Pennsylvania Fire opened its West- 
ern department in Chicago in 1895 he 
became the first employe in the office, 
starting as a clerk. In 1898 he became 


chief loss clerk in the Western depart: - 


ment of the Royal, and in 1890 the Royal 
appointed him special agent in Wiscon- 
sin. In 1905 he became State agent of 
the Insurance Company of the State of 
Pennsylvania and of the American Fire 
of Philadelphia for Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Iowa, continuing in that capac- 
ity for two years, when the State of 
Pennsylvania transferred him to New 
York State as its State agent. Early in 
1913 he was elected a vice-president of 
that company and went to the home 
office at Philadelphia, but later the same 
year he resigned and became State 
agent of the Phoenix of London for 
New York State. On July 1, 1914, he 
was appointed assistant United States 
manager of the Phoenix, which position 
he has filled up to this time. 





EXCHANGE COMMITTEE REPORTS 

The sub-committee of the special 
committee of the New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange Wednesday submit- 
ted certain modifications in the ex- 
change rules to provide for the carry- 
ing out of the agreement reached be- 
tween the committee of fire insurance 
companies and counsel Samuel Unter- 
myer of the Lockwood housing commit- 
tee. The report of the sub-committee 
was adopted by the special committee 
of the exchange and will be submitted 
to the exchange at a special meeting to 
be called ,for that purpose, probably 
Friday, July 8. 





J. B. BRICKELMAIER IS 72 

John B. Brickelmaier, of Fred S. 
James & Co., received hearty congrat- 
ulations on his seventy-second birthday 
Tuesday, and the members of the local 
office presented him as a remembrance 
a gold pencil. Mr. Brickelmaier began 
his insurance career as a boy with the 
office of the People’s Insurance Com- 
pany of New York in 1863. 





JOSEPH J. HIGGINS MARRIES 

Joseph J. Higgins, assistant to Vice- 
president James J. Hoey of the Conti- 
nental, was married Wednesday at the 
Church of the Epiphany... A wedding 
breakfast was later given at the Hotel 
Astor at which several of his insur- 
ance friends assisted in celebrating the 
joyful occasion. 











: * s 
National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1921, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock, all cash $2,000,000.00 
Funds reserved to meet alj Liabilities, Re-insurance Reserve, 
15,754,759.88 


Legal Standard 
Unsettled Losses and Other Claims 3,251,740.70 
6,104,998.40 


Total Assets January 1, 1921 $27,111,498.98 


H. A, Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Secretary R. M. Anderson, Asst. Sec’y 
F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F, B. Seymour, Treasurer 


. G. F. Cowee, Asst, Secretary 
| SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS.... $8,604,998.40 
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London .° Lancashire 
Insurance Co. Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
































_ Since 1825 


The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance 
Company’s. Building 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 


has shown high up on its cornice a scarab— 
Symbol of Endless Vitality. 
Since earliest Egyptian times the scarabaeus has been !ae 








type and emblem of Self-Perpetuation. 








And So The Pennsylvania 
Old in Years; but Young in Spirit: 
Conservative in Management, yet Progressive in Ideas, has 
maintained a lively concern in its Policyholders’ and its 
Agents’ interests that justifies its Vitality and Steady Growth. 








The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 
Cecil F. Shallcross, President 


New York Office: 76 William Street 
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75 Fulton Street 





EXCESS REINSURANCE COVERAGES 


SPECIAL RATES on CONFLAGRATION AND CATASTROPHE COVERS _ 


Unexcelled facilities for underwriters wishing to cede or 
to receive profitable excess or participating reinsurance 
premiums of any nature whatsoever. 





ANY LIMIT 











WALTER A. BROCKHURST 


REPRESENTED IN EVERY INSURANCE MARKET ON THE GLOBE 
“BANKERS: THE NATIONAL CITY BANK: - OF NEW YORK” 


Exceptional Service to Agents and/or Brokers Desiring to Place Surplus and/or Affidavit and/or Special Risks of Every Class Anywhere in the World 


FOR INSURANCE SERVICE, INCLUDING IMMEDIATE LOSS SETTLEMENTS, PHONE BEEKMAN 7260-7261 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Utica Agents’ Club 
Holds Annual Meeting 


F. V. BRUNS PRINCIPAL SPEAKER 





President John A. Cantwell Urges 
Promotion of Co-operation 
Between Insurance Men 





The first annual banquet of the Fire 
Insurance Agents’ Club of Utica, N. Y., 
was held at the Hotel Martin, that city, 
June 20. The affair started with a din- 
ner at seven o’clock in the evening 
and was concluded after ten o’clock fol- 
lowing a program of speaking and sing- 
ing. About one hundred persons, in- 
cluding insurance agents, special ag- 
ents, adjusters and office personnel, 
were at the banquet. 

Among the speakers were John A. 
Cantwell, president. of the club; Fred- 
erick V. Bruns, of Syracuse, former 
president of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents; Homer L. 
Staley, district agent for the Home and 
Franklin Fire Insurance Companies; 
Walter O. Roberts, special agent of the 
Hartford and Citizens’; C. A. Tillot- 
son, of the London & Lancashire; 
George Kinback, of the General Ad- 
justment Bureau; Stuart Day, of Utica, 
and James W. Kernan, local agent at 
Utica. 

John A. Cantwell, president of the 
Fire Insurance Agents’ Club of Utica, 
who presided at the affair and acted 
as toastmaster, in his address outlined 
the policies of the organization and 
urged the promotion of more co-opera- 
tion between the local insurance men. 
Through this quality, he stated, the 
general good of the insurance business 
could be greatly benefited and the level 
of the profession raised. 

Frederick V. Bruns, the principal 
speaker, in his address said in part: 


“Utica and vicinity is one of the 
brightest spots in the insurance busi- 
ness of New York State. It has gained 
this position through the spirit of good 
fellowship and co-operation which ex- 
ists among the agents and insurance 
employes of the city. Great progress 
has been made along these lines 
throughout the entire state and through- 
out the country, in fact, but here in 
Utica we find the greatest amount of 
natural co-operation. 

“Co-operation and friendly rivalry 
are plainly seen to be the greatest fac- 
tors for the bettering of the insurance 
profession. They not only make for 
better feeling among the agents and 
employes but add to the morale of the 
vocation and give it a much higher 
standing in the minds of the com- 
munity. 

Business. Affords Opportunity 

“The insurance business today offers 
opportunity to the young man who is 
looking for a business to which to de- 
vote himself. Higher and better in 
every way than formerly, the business 
demands men of higher caliber and 
offers to them remuneration and a vo- 
cation which are both of the highest 
standards. 

“The large and varied number of dif- 
ferent lines of insurance, about 75 of 
them in all, are the greatest of the fac- 
tors which have caused the progress in 
the insurance business. The profes- 
sion, for such it really is, has become 
closely allied with every nature of a 
business or venture and one of the first 
things which a wise business man does 
today is to look after his insurance 
before establishing himself in any man- 
ner.” * 

Importance of Ladies Emphasized 

Mr. Bruns spoke highly of the influ- 
ence of the ladies who find their voca- 
tion in the insurance business. “The 
success of any insurance office can 
rightty be said to consist of 75 per cent 
of the quality of its employes. These, 
the office force, at least, are in almost 
every case made up from the ladies. 


The girl on the telephone, the girl at 
the information counter, the girl who 
writes the @olicies, all of these meet 
the public and do much to make for 
the good or bad impression of an insur- 
ance office, on which its success or 
failure depends. Many of the lady em- 
ployes of an office know more of the 
business than the head of the office 
himself. 

“One of the prime requisites in a 
successful insurance man today is edu- 
cation. He must be able to meet all 
sorts of men and to talk with*them in- 
telligently. The individual appearance 
and character of the insurance man is 
invaluable to him, perhaps more so 
than in any other line of business.” 

Advocates Filina System 

Mr. Bruns advocates the use of com- 
plete filing systems by the insurance 
men to cover all kind of insurance. It 
is quite impossible for a man to retain 
all of the information about all of the 
various lines, he stated, and in view 
of the fact that the man in business 
life wants information quickly and cor- 
rectly, it is to the advantage of the in- 
surance agent to have this information 
at his finger tips when it is needed. 
“People are looking for something in 
an insurance agent that is more than 
church, fraternal or friendship ties,” 
stated Mr. Bruns. “The insurance man 
must be able to produce the goods or 
he is not going to get on. The insur- 
ance man must know the insurance law 
and must be able to analyze and be 
master of any situation which may 
arise in his business.” 


Other Speakers 

Homer L. Staley, district agent for 
the Home and Franklin insurance com- 
panies, made brief remarks, speaking 
from the insurance company side of the 
question. 

Walter O. Roberts, special agent for 
the Hartford and Citizens’, spoke of the 
automobile status today. “The down- 
ward trend of automobile prices have 
made for great unsettledness in the 
auto insurance lines,’ he said, “and 


ena 
we are forced to watch closely for oye. 
valuations.” Speaking further, he 
mentioned the new hazards whi are 
entering into this phase of the ingyp. 
ance business, including the many care 
used in bootlegging liquors and the 
difficulty with which ownership of 


car ean be traced. Cars owne:| 


jointly 
by two or more persons and . 


Part time 
payment cars are-especially po rake 
he stated. r 

C.- A, Tillotson of the London & Lap. 
cashire, spoke of the present day jp. 
surance conditions. The outlook jg 
somewhat bad, he stated, but cave as 
a panacea for the conditions \,e app. 
cation of work, good hard rk and 


then more work, holding that the cop. 
ditions will be overcome by endeayoy. 


George Kinback, of the General Ag. 
justment Bureau at Syracuse, spoke 
briefly from the adjuster’s of the 
insurance business. 

Stuart Day, an adjuster of Utica gaye 
short remarks along the same vein, Mr. 
Day spoke of the difficultics under 
which an adjuster works, and urged 
the insurance men to let the adjuster 
have time and freedom in his actions, 
stating that in the long run it would 
work out for the mutual benefit of al 
parties concerned. 

James W. Kernan, local insurance ag. 
ent, and the first president of the local 
insurance men’s organization, spoke 
briefly, expressing his gratification at 
the spirit which the organization is 
showing and wishing the club success 


in the future. 
At the close of the speaking, Miss 


Mary R. Roch, an employe of one of 
the insurance offices, spoke to the in- 
surance men, thanking them for the 
pleasure and knowledge gained by the 


event and pledging the support of the 
employes to the agents. 





The Huebner-Cavanaugh Company, of 
Toledo, Ohio, has been appointed gen- 
eral agents for the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America in Toledo. 








; 


J. Montgomery Hare 
William Hare 
Managers 








59 John Street, New York 


J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 
J. H. Burger, Supt. of Agencies 
O. F. Gant, Asst. Supt. of Agencies 


Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society Limited 


Local Department, 100 William St. 


E. F. Schleyer, Secretary Metropoli- 
tan District 


Norwich Union Indemnity Company 


45 John Street, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President 


Agents who sell Norwich Union policies are offering 
their patrons contracts upon which they can rely. The 
Norwich Union has won its prestige by over a centu- 
ry’s demonstration of this fact. 


J. G. Mays, Secretary 


In Union There Is Strength—In Norwich Union There Is Strength Plus Security And Service 


_ Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, Rents, Explo- 
sion, Riot and Civil Commotion, Tourist Baggage and all forms of Casualty Insurance. 


Oliver Bennett, Asst. Secretary Met- 
ropolitan District 
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G. F. Elliott Comments 
On Marine Adjusting 


FROM COMPANY’S STANDPOINT 





Explains Clauses and Measures De- 
yised to Safeguard Insurer’s Inter- 
ests in All Varieties of Claims 





G. F. Elliott, marine adjuster for the 
Home, made some rather interesting 
comments relative to particular and 
general average adjusting in an address 
which he delivered before the assembled 
adjusters of the company two weeks 
ago. The title of the talk was “A Com- 
parison Between Fire and Marine Ad- 
justment Procedure” and while largely 
an elementary explanation of methods 
for undertaking marine adjustments, 
covered, nevertheless, a few points still 
discussed among veteran marine under- 
writers, loss men and adjusters. 

For one thing Mr. Elliott states that 
shippers are still clamoring for insur- 
ance F. P. A. with English conditions 
despite the existence of a clause far 
more equitable to American underwrit- 
ers. He then continues with comments 
on warranties, general average, and 
constructive total losses, as follows: 

“Here should be mentioned a point in 
connection with adjustments of particu- 
lar average losses which is the frequent 
cause of much trouble and is probably 
the cause of more or less fraud,” Mr. 
Elliott remarked. “Competition has 
forced the underwriters to open their 
F. P. A. clause to a certain extent by 
adding that should certain definite acci- 
dents occur, they, the underwriters, 
would be content to pay a particular 
average loss caused thereby. Unfortu- 
nately, however, they did not say ex- 
actly what they meant as will appear. 
The clause in question is known as the 
F.P.. A. E. C. and reads—‘free of par- 
ticular average unless the craft or ves- 
sel be stranded, sunk, burned or in col- 
lision.’” The original intent of this 
clause was, of course, that the under- 
writer was willing to pay any partial 
loss caused by any one of the above 
four casualties but a case finally found 
its way into the courts wherein it was 
proved that the damage was not caused 
by any one of the four perils enumerat- 
ed but was caused by a totally differ- 
ent thing but the vessel carrying the 
merchandise involved did ground but 
after the goods were damaged. The 
court ruled that the grounding of the 
vessel, even after the merchandise was 
admittedly damaged, opened the war- 
ranty and the underwriters must pay 
the loss. 

“The American underwriters have 
tried to remedy the defect by a clause 
reading, ‘Free of particular average un- 
less caused by stranding, sinking, burn- 
ing or collision with another vessel.’ It 
will be seen that the American condi- 
tions clause does away with the ambi- 
guity present in the English clause but 

ppers want the English clause and 

American insurers give it to them be- 

Cause forced to do so by competition. 

Many a shipmaster is suspected of in- 

ae oeally grounding his ship at low 

de and in an easy berth when his ship 

: old and leaky and has encountered 

ad weather, in order to open the 

-P. A. clause for his shippers, whereas 

the American conditions clause 
gr would have to be proved 
e stranding was the ximate 

cause of the damage, 8 


i Constructive Total Losses 
Another type. of- loss. which has no 











/ MARINE DEPARTMENT 


exact parallel in fire adjustment work, 
is known as a constructive total loss. 
As the name implies, such losses are 
not actually total in so far as the vessel 
is concerned, but it is such a serious 
damage that the cost of salving her and 
her cargo would exceed the valuation as 
stated in the policies. English and 
American practice differ materially in 
what constitutes a loss of this charac- 
ter,—the former being that if the cost 
of salving and repairing exceed the 
value when repaired, then the assured 
can claim a total loss. On the contrary 
the trend of American decisions has 
been that where the cost of salving and 
repairing exceed 50 per cent of the re- 
paired value (and in both countries the 
insured is taken as the repaired value) 
then the assured can claim for a con- 
structive total loss. It might be added 
that these rules apply alike to cargo 
and hull. It is at once apparent that 
the English rule is the more equitable 
and for this reason, a clause has been 
inserted to the American hull policy to 
the effect that in the event of a con- 
structive total loss, go recovery can 
be had under the policy for a construc- 
tive total loss unless the expense of re- 
covering and repairing the vessel shall 
exceed the insured value. 


“It takes, sometimes, rare judgment 
on the part of a marine adjuster to 
know when a vessel is really a total loss 
under the circumstances. The first step 
of the assured is to give the under- 
writers notice of abandonment, which, 
if accepted, entitles him to a total loss 
under his policies. If the abandonment 
is not accepted, then it is his duty un- 
der the Sue and Labor clause to safe- 
guard the vessel by every means in his 
power. This clause reads ‘and in case 
of loss—it shall be iawful for the as- 
sured—to travel for, in, and about the 
defense, safeguard and recovery of the 
ship or any part thereof, without preju- 
dice to this insurance, to the charges 
whereof, the assurers will contribute— 
according to the sum insured.’ 


“It will be readily seen that this pro- 
vision in the policy might easily lay 
the msurer open to a serious contribu- 
tion in addition to a total loss, for the 
underwriter is most certainly liable for 
this Sue and Labor expense in addition 
to the face of his policy. It is perhaps 
needless to explain that when a total 
loss is paid, all salvage accrues to the 
insurer. 


Sacredness of Implied Warranties 


“A word as to warranties—a marine 
warranty is a sacred thing and is to 
be strictly observed. A warranty may 
be either expressed or implied, as for 
instance an implied warranty. as re- 
gards seaworthiness, if it can be proven 
that a vessel was‘not seaworthy, no re- 
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covery can be had, although in many 
cases, especially where cargo is the sub- 
ject insured, seaworthiness is expressly 
admitted. Another implied warranty is 
that the vessel is to be used for a strict- 
ly lawful purpose and if the ship is en- 
gaged in opium running, for instance, 
the policies are void. These implied 
warranties of which there are many, 
have become enforcible by reason of 
legal decisions and usage and are con- 
sidered as binding as though written in 
the policy. The written warranties are 
eaually as binding and it is almost uni- 
versal that no recovery can be had un- 
der a policy where a warranty has been 
violated. 


Four Elements of General Average 
Claims 

“As above stated General Average is 
Lased upon old maritime custom and 
usage upon the general theory that 
when an entire venture is in peril, the 
voluntary sacrifice of any one interest 
in that venture, or a part of any one 
interest for the benefit of all, must be 
made:good by contribution from the in- 
terests so benefited. There are four 
vital factors necessary for a general av- 
erage act and without these there can 
be no contribution from the other in- 
terests. They are, firstly—the rapid 
approach of a peril common to the en- 
tire venture and by the entire venture 
is meant the vessel itself, the cargo and 
the freight; secondly—a voluntary sac- 
rifice made by any part of the interests, 
reasonably made to avert the impending 
peril, or an extraordinary expense in- 
curred for the benefit of the whole ven- 
ture; thirdly—there must be some suc- 
cess attained, that is, the sacrifice must 
not be made in vain and at least a part 
of the entire venture must be saved; 
fourthly—there must be freedom from 
fault from those claiming the contribu- 
tion—these are the things that are 
necessary before a so-called general av- 
erage act can claim a contribution from 
the rest of the venture. 

“To bring the situation more clearly 
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before you, suppose that an oil tanker 
laden with crude oil out of Port Arthur 
in the darkness of night ran ashore, 
suppose that she lay in an easy berth, 
her bow firmly imbedded in the sand so 
that it was impossible to get her off 
by the working of her engines. Sup- 
pose that a hurricane threatened and 
unless she could be released from her 
perilous position, she would most cer- 
tainly become a total loss. She could 
be released, however, by emptying her 
two forward compartments so as to 
lighten the bow and in this way the 
next high tide would float her and she 
would be free. The two forward com- 
partments are accordingly pumped over- 
board (and this is a perfect example of 
jettison) and the entire venture is 
saved. Note here the essential points 
of this sacrifice, first an impending 
peril; secondly, a voluntary sacrifice; 
thirdly, the preservation of the remain- 
ing interests and fourthly the freedom 
from fault of those interested. In the 
above case the owners of the vessel 
must contribute to the loss of the oil 
pumped overboard, the freight on the 
entire cargo all must bear their propor- 
tion of the loss. This would be true 
whether or not any insurance were 
carried and the owner of the oil sacri- 
ficed has a valid lien on the other in- 
terests. 

“Let us see how a general average 
adjustment is conducted. General av- 
erage adjustments are usually made ac- 
cording to the law, usage and custom 
of the port of destination unless other- 
wise agreed. The owner of the vessel, 
as he usually has the largest single 
interest, cables to his broker and the 
broker himself or an average adjuster 
appointed by him takes care of the ad- 
justment. He immediately secures the 
signatures of all parties at interest to 
a general average bond, secures either 
underwriters’ guarantees or cash de- 
posits as security therefor and gets 
busy to obtain sufficient facts with 
which to make up his adjustment. Bear 
in mind that not a bale of goods or a 
barrel of oil can be moved from the 
vessel without eifher a cash deposit or 
a guarantee that when called upon, cash 
will be forthcoming to make good the 
sacrifice. When these bonds are signed 
or cash deposited, withdrawal of the 
goods can go forward. The underwrit- 
ers are notified and they appoint a sur- 
veyor for the hull and cargo, surveys 
are held, the particular is separated 
from the general average, the vessel is 
valued and her contributory value, 
(which is the net saved value plus the 
amount made good) is fixed, as is the 
contributory value of all of the remain- 
ing interests, and the whole assembled 
into a statement. When a mixed cargo 
carrier is involved this is a monumental 
task and months and some times years 
are spent before the case is complete. 
I have seen as many as three volumes 
of a general average statement contain- 
ing four or five hundred pages to a 
volume. These statements are then 
submitted to the insurers, carefully 
studied and analyzed and if in order, 
are paid,” 
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Why F. O. B. Shippers 
' Should Insure Goods 


PROTECT BUYERS’ INTERESTS 





Maintain Good Will of Consignees in 
Days of Acute Competition; Avoid 
Delays in Settlement 





Several excellent reasons for the 
carrying of inland marine transit in- 
surance by manufacturers. shipping 
their goods F.O.B. are explained in 
the latest issue of the “Aetna-izer.” Such 
coverage fully protects the interests of 
both the shippers and the buyers, thus 
eliminating big hazards often disre- 
garded. These pertinent sales argu- 
ments are published herewith in part: 

When a manufacturer follows the com- 
mon practice of shipping goods F. O. B., 
he does so with the idea of protecting 
his own interests. -The F. O. B. shipper 
goes on the theory that if the goods are 
lost or damaged in transit, it is the buy- 
er alone who loses. That it doesn’t al- 
ways work out that way, many shippers 
have learned to their sorrow. 

It is only natural «that, when goods 
shipped F. O. B. are lost or damaged in 
transit and the buyer has to charge the 
item up to profit and loss, he also 
charges up a strong feeling of resent- 
ment against the manufacturer who has 
forced him to assume this responsibil- 
ity in what he is apt to consider an 
arbitrary way. So the manufacturer 
has sacrificed the good will of his cus- 
tomer who will probably retaliate by 
dealing elsewhere. Thus a shipping 
policy which may seem at first glance 
to favor the manufacturer’s interests 
may prove in practice short-sighted and 
ill-advised. 

Isn’t it obvious that the manufacturer 
would fare better in the long run if he 
relieved the buyer of the responsibility 
for loss or damage to goods in transit? 
And wouldn’t most manufacturers be 
glad to give careful consideration to a 
practicable plan which would enable 
them to do this at a nominal expense 
and without assuming the burden of re- 
sponsibility themselves? 

Manufacturers’ shipping terms of sale 
are usually subject to one of the follow- 
ing conditions, viz.: F. O. B. factory, 
place of manufacture; F. O. B. city or 
town, point of shipment; F. O. B. city 
or town, point of destination. Having 
the point of view of the shipper in 
mind, these conditions will be taken 
up in the order named, 

The manufacturer who has the best 
chance of maintaining his production on 
a profitable basis under present condi- 
tions is the one who gives his custom- 
ers a little better service than his com- 
petitors. What better way for the man- 
ufacturer and shipper to give the buyer 
better service than by taking out a 
policy of insurance which will protect 
the buyer’s interests as well as his 
own against the hazards of loss or 
damage to F. O. B. factory shipments 
while in transit? By s0 doing the man- 
ufacturer paves the way for better rela- 
tions with his customers and elimi- 
nates a condition that is fraught with 
danger for both the manufacturer and 
the customer. Should a shipment of 
goods. be lost or damaged in transit as 
frequently happens under existing 
transportation conditions neither the 
buyer nor the shipper will have to 
stand the loss. The buyer will not have 
to pay for a shipment of goods which 
he may never receive and the shipper’s 
* interests are protected. The buyer who 
knows that his interests are so carefully 
considered by the manufacturer is 
bound to feel a certain amount of grati- 
tude. Is not this then:an ideal way for 
the manufacturer to build up good will 
and loyalty? 

There is another way in which inland 
transit insurance protects the shipper’s 
own interests on F. O. B. factory ship- 
ments. The average manufacturer who 
ships. F.. O..B. factory thinks he has 


eliminated all risk concerning the pay- 


Over-insurance May 
Explain Total Losses 


OWNERS THE REAL “PIRATES” 





Maintenance of High Policy Valuations 
for Premium Purposes Arouses 
Great Temptations 





Irrespective of whether the causes 
for an unusually large number of mys- 
terious total losses this year are at- 
tributed finally to ghosts of Captain 
Kidd, malicious attempts to defraud 
insurers, or a hundred and one other 
possibilities, there is one lesson which 
American underwriters should take 
carefully to heart. That is the evident 
sensibleness of the British dual valua- 
tion clauses for insurance on hulls. No 
matter from what angle the question is 
approached one cannot sincerely de- 
fend the single valuation arrangement 
which many local insurers are still us- 
ing. Ordinarily there would be no need 
for fixing the repair value considerably 
in excess of the total loss value but 
we are living in a period of extreme 
abnormalities, and a few of them have 
crept into the shipping and marine in- 
surance businesses. 

Newspaper accounts quoting Europe- 
an underwriters concur with frequently 
repeated statements here to the effect 
that many partial and total losses are 
moral hazard casualties, and not caused 
by undiscovered defects in the construc- 
tion of vessels or by tremendous storms 
sweeping o’er the seas. Fixing the val- 
uation of a ship these days is a ticklish 
proposition and one fraught with dan- 
gers for the underwriter especially 
when he endeavors to maintain .a high 
valuation to offset possible -costs of 
extensive repairs, Just as in the auto- 
mobile insurance field, over-insurance 
becomes a direct invitation to an as- 
sured to perpetrate some crooked deed. 
This statement, of course, cannot be 
construed to apply to the reputable 
owners of the world’s best oceangoing 
fleets, but hundreds of steamers ‘and 
schooners are owned or operated by 
individuals whose moral standings 
would never be rated Class A in any 
decent business manual. 

Underwriters in the United States 
defend the maintenance of an excessive 
valuation on the very plausible grounds 
that they must command large pre- 
miums to meet high repair charges. 
Hardly a vessel covered in this market 
could today be sold for a sum fairly 
approximating the insured valuation. 
They are all “over-insured”—if we may 
be permitted to use often this sus- 
picious-sounding hyphenated word. For 
innumerable reasons marine underwrit- 
ers cannot readily follow the movement 
of auto insurers who abolished the fixed 








ment of his bill of goods. Has he? 
Let us take the case of a shipper who 
has consigned a shipment F. O. B. fac- 
tory to a jobber of limited resources. 
During transit a considerable portion 
of this consignment is destroyed by fire, 
and the consignee refuses to pay for 
the goods unless he receives payment 
of loss from the carrier, assuming, of 
course, that the carrier is liable under 
the terms of the bill of lading. If it 
develops upon investigation that the 


carrier is not liable for this damage, - 


the situation is further complicated and 
the possibility of the shipper recover- 
ing from his customer for the value of 
the goods destroyed is quite remote. 
It is certainly open to serious doubt 
whether a firm of limited resourves will 
jeopardize its financial stability by pay- 
ing for merchandise which it has never 
received and for which it caanot re- 
cover from the carrier. Of course, 
should such a situation arise, the ship- 
per could take the case to court. In 
view of the terms of sale, he might be 
able to collect fromthe consignee for 
the value of the merchandise destroyed 
but this could not be accomplished with- 
out considerable trouble, delay and ex- 
pense. 
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valuation policies, allowing claimants 
compensation based solely upon a piece 
of property’s valuation at the time of 
the accident and with no regard for 
purchase prices or estimated values 
when the policies went into force 
While marine men must agree upon an 
insured valuation and adjust their loss- 
es in strict accordance with the figures 
stated in the policy they nevertheless 
are at liberty to shape their clauses to 
meet current conditions by allowing 
big reductions for total loss valuations 
and proportionate decreases in pre- 
mium charges. Unless they remove the 
stimulus for wrongdoing they should ex- 
pect questionable claims involving huge 
sums to be presented occasionally. 

An unprecedentedly large number of 
justly suspicious losses will continue ex- 
actly so long as underwriters compro- 
mise with their own good judgments 
for the sake of inflating premium ac- 
counts. A firm position against the 
demands of shipowners for single val- 
uation policies will be successful if 
tried universally. Insist, if necessary, 
upon keeping proper relations between 


‘ repair costs and premium income, but 


stifle through a more general introduc- 
tion of low total loss valuations hopes 
for easy insurance money. 

Any stabilization of hull underwriting 
must come through the complete re- 
moval of golden temptations now placed 
before shipowners’ eyes. True, it is far 
easier to suggest recommendations for 
changes than to place beautiful theories 
into practical operation, but here at 
least we May observe real results of the 
British innovations and as they are pre- 
sumably working for the benefit of com- 
panies belonging to the Joint Hull Com- 
mittee they might profitably be experi- 
mented with here. 





PREMIUMS AND LOSSES 


Marine underwriters forecast a rather- 


poor showing for their accounts at the 
close of the current year. Premiums 
are limited while the loss departments 
still continue to pay out sizeable sums 
on big policies written last year. This 
is all very true, and to those unacquaint- 
ed with the length of time necessary to 
run off a marine account the premium 
and loss figures published early next 
year will look sick. On the other hand, 
what a change will come in 1922 when 
premium receipts will unquestionably 
be considerably in excess of those re- 
ceived this year and the losses on 1921 
policies will be comparatively light. In 


the long run the lean and fat years” 


balance up pretty well. 





FRANK RIMMER IN DALLAS 


Frank Rimmer, a member of the up- 
derwriting department of Appleton & 
Cox, has severed his direct connections 
with the agency to become marine man- 
ager of Trezevant & Cochran, of Dallas, 
Texas. This firm represents many of 
the largest domestic and foreign fire 
companies in that section of the coun- 
try and is probably the best known ag- 
ency handling cotton risks in the South- 
west. Mr. Rimmer entered the office of 


Appleton & Cox in 1918 and specialized 


in the cotton department. Until the 
beginning of the present year when 
cotton values fell to one-third of their 
war-time level, underwriting the south- 
ern staple was highly profitable for the 
marine companies. Today it constitutes 
a leading factor among American ex- 
ports, and always will,. but the tremen- 
dous premiums derived therefrom be- 


long to the past. 





WASHINGTON HOME SOLD 

The home office building of the Wash- 
ington Marine, practically vacated sev- 
eral months ago by the company, has 
been sold by the Standard Commercial 
Tobacco Corporation to Jeremiah F. 
Donovan for the reported price of 
$350,000. Charles F. Noyes Company 
acted as realty agents for Ery Kehaya, 
president of the tobacco company and 
also of the Washington Marine, in ar- 
ranging the sale. The six-story build- 
ing at 51 Beaver Street was erected 
last year for the Washington and forms 
ene of the several new home offices con- 
structed of late in the marine insurance 
district. Mr. Donovan is not an insur- 
ance man and to date no information is 
forthcoming regarding possible new 
occupants of the building. 





FALL IN EUROPEAN TRADE 

Trade with Europe last month showed 
a heavy decline in comparison with the 
figures for May, 1920. * Exports aggre 
gated $177,000,000, as against $384,000, 
000 for the same month a year 480. 
Imports equalled $61,000,000, a decline 
of $31,000,000. Most of the nations of 
Europe are making every effort to cur 
tail their volume of imports until such 
time as they are better able financially 
to go actively into outside markets. 
Even as it is, the balance of trade seems 
each month to remain in this country § 
favor. Marine underwriters are 1o0k- 
ing hopefully, and with some degree of 
assurance, for a slow steady expansion 
of foreign trade in the Fall. Signs 
point that way. 
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Contract Bonds ba i ome 
Offer Big' Field 

REAL NEEDED 

Some Interesting Phases of, Contract 


Bonds Presented for Benefit, of, 
Men in the Field 


ABILITY IS 








Contract bonds should attnact the at- 
tention of more men in the insurance 
field, for this branch of insurance is 
undoubtedly very important and is be- 
coming imereasingly popular. . The 
“A\etna-izer” for June has a supplement 
devoted to contract bonds, twhieh' Cov- 
ers several main headings on thé sub- 
ject in their relationship to the surety 
business. Extracts from this supple- 
ment follow: 

Contract bonds are one of jthe 
largest, and at the same time one, of 
the most hazardous, classes of surety- 
ship written by surety companies, ‘In 
terms of commissions they represent 
one of the most profitable lines that a 
pond agent can solicit, and he should 
therefore be willing to use conscientious 
care, searching investigation and keen 
judgment in his solicitation of this busi- 
ness. : . " 
Admittedly, real ability is needed in 
the building up of this most interesting 
and profitable business. This ability is 
not based primarily upon a) knowledge 
of rates and technicalities but rather 
upon a capacity for ton a bape an- 
alysis, close observation, thorough but 
sensible investigation, good , reasoning 
and last—but not least—the gift of 
good business sense. So ahy man who 
possesses such capacity amd such’ gift 
can, if he chooses? make of himself a 
good contract bond producersas well as 
a good contract bond underwriter: And 
because of the large co ission in- 
come available to the agen ing 
the ability to secure and. proper 
derwrite this class of bond, Na 
that the acquirement of that abil 
well worth while. pi et} 

The essential information \to: bé se- 
cured by the agent should, be carefully 
noted. He must know the.history,of the 
contractor. The author says: , i 

It is essential that you should know, 





in more than a superficial ,| the 
character, reputation and‘ ability of the 
applicant for a contract bond. ‘Pérsonal 


honesty is, of course, a prerequisite. As 
in the case of fidelity bonds, a Man’s 
reputation in his comme aes for 
a great deal. Personal integrity .with- 
out ability, experience ana nt fi- 
nancial strength would, of ‘be in- 
adequate to recommend 



















for consideration, as would #so. ability, 
experience and adeq , fiancial 
strength, without an esta éd reputa- 


tion for square dealing. 
mg point, the personal 
be given the most caré 
tion. 

If we are to bond a 
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should have the main iregarding 
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tant source of information regarding 
the contractor because bank credit is a 
most essential factor in the business of 
every large contractor. The amount of 
credit which he can command reflects 
his resources, experience and reliability. 
The company which is to bond the con- 
tractor needs specific information. 

The subjects of resources and financ- 
ing involve far-reaching analysis and 
require many avenues of investigation. 
It is of paramount importance that the 
investigation be sufficiently exhaustive 
to establish, beyond all reasonable 
doubt, that the contractor under con- 
sideration has financial resources suffi- 
cient to provide the necessary labor and 
materials and to weather a possible loss 
of reasonable amount. To determine 
that the applicant has on hand the cash 
listed in his financial statement, the 
bank in which it is stated that the cash 
is deposited should be consulted. It is 
immediately necessary to know what 
stocks and bonds are referred to, wheth- 
er they are fictitiously or conservatively 
valued, whether they are easily and 
generally saleable, whether they are 
listed or unlisted securities, etc. The 
number of shares, etc., together with 
par value and market value should be 
given. 

Real estate should be described with 
sufficient detail to make it plain just 
what sort of property it is. Mortgages 
or incumbrances must be listed, and the 
valuation ought to be the probable 
value of the property at a forced sale. 

Ordinary equipment has little value. 
In cases where there is larger equip- 
ment, steam rollers, paving mixers, der- 
ricks, steam shovels, etc., the company 
should be furnished with a list. Par- 
ticulars should be secured as to. ac- 
counts receivable. Anticipated profits 
are not to be considered as assets; de 
scribe them in a supplemental state- 
ment. 

Liabilities 


Having carefully analyzed the appli- 
cant’s assets, it is: most important to 
make an equally thoughtful study of his 
liabilities. ‘These would include notes 
and accounts payable and money due 
sub-contractors. These amounts should 
always ‘be considered in their relation 
to certain items classified as assets— 
for example, the value of the materials 
on-hand, the amounts due the con- 
tractor for work performed by him and 
the amount of work under way. 

In general it may be said that a 
volume of bills, notes and accounts pay- 
able which is large in proportion to a 
contractor’s accounts receivable and to 
his quick assets, implies that the con- 
tractor may be “over-reaching” him- 
self and making commitments ‘out of 
safe proportion to his resources. 

It being human nature to magnify the 
importance of money coming in and to 
minimize the significance of money 
going out, you will find it well to in- 
quire carefully regarding possible un- 
listed bills for materials or other ex- 
penses for the reason that contractors 
are likely to overlook many items. 

Underwriting Pointers 


It is of prime importance that, before 
underwriting any contract bonds, we 
be assured that the contractor has fi- 


nancial strength properly proportioned 
to the amount of uncompleted work on 
hand in order to make it reasonably 
certain that he will be able to complete 
the work satisfactorily and without 
being obliged to call on the surety for 
assistance. 

The contractor should have sufficient 
nei quick assets for the easy financing 
of all pending work and, in addition, 
substantial permanent assets of unques- 
tioned value to take care of unforeseen 
difficulties that may run the actual cost 
ef completing the contract considerably 
beyond the original estimate. Keep con- 
stantly in mind that, from our stand- 
point as surety, the worth of any con- 
tractor whom we bond must be repre- 
sented by the amount of money which, 
during the continuance of our contract, 
he can raise on the assets listed in his 
financial statement, either by loan 
thereon or sale thereof. . 

Many kinds of work are inherently 
dangerous—for example, tunnels, dams, 
large bridges, etc..—and require a high 
degree of proficiency and organization 
on the part of the contractors. Where 
the bond applied for is not a proposal 
(bid) bond but a final contract bond, 
it is necessary to make reasonably sure 
that the contractor will be able to do 
the work for the contract price. The 
adequacy of the price can be verified, to 
some extent, by comparison with com- 
petitive bids. If the contractor’s prices 
are in line with competitive bids, the 
natural inference is that he has made a 
close estimate of cost. 

Special guarantees should be noted 
and reported, particularly on road con- 
tracts. The complete report should be 
submitted to the general agent or man- 
ager for decision. The requisite infor- 
mation is determined by the nature of 
the risk. 

Sub-Contract Bonds 

The terms of sub-contracts executed 
by the main contractor on a construc- 
tion job should be identical with the 
terms of the main contract. That is, 
the sub-contractor should be bound to 
the main contractor by all the condi- 
tions, both general and specific, that 
bind the main contractor to the owner. 

Our experience, presumably shared 
by most other bonding companies, is 
that the main contractor is often un- 
able to hold his sub-contractors to the 
part they are supposed to perform be- 
cause of having carelessly entered into 
a contract with them which differs from 
that entered into by him with the 
owner. 

The sub-contract should be made to 
conform carefully to the main contract 
and it-is essential that the conditions 
under which the work is to be super- 
vised, inspected, accepted and paid be 
identical in both contracts. 

For the reasons just set forth, it is 
equally important that the bond cover- 
ing the sub-contract should be identical 
in its terms with the bond covering the 
main contract; otherwise it may be of 
little or no value as an instrument 
guaranteeing the completion of the sub- 
contract free of liens and we as surety 
on the main contract may, in conse- 
quence, suffer a severe loss. The terms 
of the sub-contract and sub-contract 
bond should be compared with the main 
contract and the main bond and the 
general agent or branch office informed 
that such comparison has been made. 

Bonding Not Difficult 
The ordinary contractor learns his 





business by himself, therefore it would 
not be impossible for the general insur- 
ance agent to become proficient in the 
contract bonding business if he would 
but apply himself. 

It is always easy to get a man to 
talk on his own business if you are a 
good listener. Cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of architects, engineers and con- 
tractors, “draw them out” a little, and 
you will soon learn some of the chief 
general points about contract work: 
for example, the difference between the 
lump sum basis and the basis of unit 
prices; why school houses, city halls, 
etc., are generally let on the former 
basis, whereas reservoirs, concrete 
bridges, etc., are usually let on the lat- 
ter ‘basis. 

You will gradually acquire the ability 
to analyze a schedule of bids, you will 
learn how architects and engineers 
make monthly estimates and payments 
on contracts, you will discover how to 
ascertain what options are bid on and 
which are accepted; in short, your gen- 
eral education along this line will build 
up steadily and you will find the con- 
tract bond business far less difficult to 
understand than you may now think, if 
it represents a field which you have 
never explored 

It is also self-evident that the writing 
of a contractor’s bond leads, almost 
automatically, to the writing of many 
lines of insurance, such as his compen- 
sation insurance, his public liability, 
his automobile insurance, etc. 





ARNSTEIN SENTENCED 





Two Years in Prison and Ten Thousand 
Dollar Fine for Nicky and 
Cohn, Bond Robbers 





Jules (Nicky) Arnstein, who has been 
called the “master mind” in the $5,000,- 
000 Wall Street bond robberies, and 
his associates who were convicted on a 
joint charge of conspiracy to bring 
some of the stolen bonds into the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, were refused a new 
trial by Justice Siddons of Washington 
last week, and they were sentenced to 
serve two years each in the peniten- 
tiary. 

Arnstein and Isadore Cohn must each 
pay a fine of $10,000. N.S. Bowles, an- 
other co-defendant, must pay a fine of 
$5,000 in addition to his prison sen- 
tence. W. W. Easterday and D. M. Sul- 
livan, the other defendants, were simply 
given prison sentences. 

Counsel for the defendants filed a pe- 
tition for a writ of mandamus in the 
Court of Appeals to compel Justice Sid- 
dons to set aside the sentences and 
grant a new trial. The defendants will 
probably be able to stay out of prison 
until next October, when the Appellate 
Court convenes. 





W. E. KIPP PROMOTED 





Succeeds LaMont as Head of Accident 
Department Indemnity Com- 
pany of N. A. 





Charles F. Frizzell, vice-prestdent and 
general manager Indemnity Company 
of North America, announces the ap- 
pointment of W. E. Kipp as underwriter 
in charge of the company’s accident and 
health department. Mr. Kipp succeeds 
S. M. LaMont, who has-resigned as as- 
sistant secretary of the Indemnity Com- 
pany and has accepted a position with 
the Metropolitan Life. 
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William Street’s Most Handsome Office 

Bennett Billison is a first-class insur- 
ance agent, and a glimpse in his new 
office at 99 William Street, will con- 
vince any doubting individual that Ben- 
nett knows a little about other matters 
too. It is a distinct compliment to his 
genius that he, and his business family, 
are housed in the most attractive 
quarters on the Street. And a glance 
‘n and around the office will forcefully 
convince anyone that the arrangements 
are ideally practical as well as hand- 
some. 

The new building, which is four 
stories high, is of an,attractive and 
artistic, although severe, design. It sug- 
gests an old English store front, being 
of old gray stone, flat in effect with 
black window. frames, and ornamented 
only with small cast-iron balconies un- 
der the windows on the second floor, 
also painted black. Contrast is added 
to quaint charm. 

Of course, the Bennett Ellison offices, 
with central door, flanked on each side 
with plate glass windows, are the main 
features of the grade floor. Entrance 
to the upper floors on the one side is 
balanced by the entrance to the base- 
ment on the other. 

The plan of the grade floor offices is 
slightly different from most underwrit- 
ing offices in that it is divided, the front 
rart or underwriting end, being made 
distinctive from the general working 
end by treatment of the ceiling and 
walls so as to make the part where 
customers are received rather more 
elaborately decorated than the balance 
xf the office. 

The dividing wall consists of five 
pilasters or columns with wood panels 
between. Open spaces above these 
panels provide for ventilation and still 
cut off a view of the desks. 


The outer office is ornamented to the 
conformity and artistic scheme of the 
whole building, in the ornamental plas- 
ter ceiling, conventionalized with acan- 
thus flowers surrounded by octagonal 
molding, producing a pleasing effect and 
the same flower decoration is repeated 
in the four ornamental electric light fix- 
tures. 

The walls have a paneled effect, each 
panel being surmounted by bas-relief 
shields bordered with garlands at both 
sides, the shields bearing designs de- 
veloped from old fire marks used by the 
fire insurance companies a century ago. 
One of these has been adopted as the 
Bennett Ellison agency trademark. 

The counter also is distinctive, being 
of travertine stone, as used in the new 
Cunard offices, and which was the vogue 
in the teriples and palaces of ancient 
Rome. The base and top are of Belgian 
biock black marble. 

Like the building, this was designed 
as much from the standpoint of practi- 
cal common-sense as of artistic taste. 
Everythiig necessary for the quick 
transaction of business is right at hand 
at the counter. Under it are the rate 

_ cabinet. fire index cabinet and survevs, 
with.additional drawer space for appli- 
cations on file, and policies for delivery. 

The second story of the building is 
occupied by Jones & Whitlock, inland 
marine representatives of the Globe & 
Rutgers, and the third floor by Fleisch 
& Seibold. 

The plans for the building were made 
bv Mr. Ellison himself, his ideas being 
crystallized and carried out in the de- 
signs drawn by, and executed under the 
direction of Herman Clark, of the archi- 






























tect firm of Clark & Arms. Mr. Elli- 
son was “brought up” in the real estate 
business and has always been interested 
in architecture, so he made the most of 
this, his first opportunity to do some- 
thing himself, as he expressed it. 

For five years the Bennett Ellison ag- 
ency was located at 63 Maiden Lane, 
but upon securing a fifty-three year 
lease on the lot at 99 William Street, 
temporary offices were taken at 83 Wil- 
liam Street, where a year was spent 
waiting for the new quarters to be fin- 
ished. 

* « @ 
Jack Griffin’s Arm in Sling 

Jack Griffin, secretary of Schiff-Ter- 
hune Co., is going about the office with 
his left arm in splints. It was broken 
bv a baseball which he stopped without 
intending to during a game recently. 

s ¢ 6 


Fingers Broken While Boxing 

Herman B. fThne, of the credit com- 
mittee of the Insurance Union, is on the 
crippled list. Two of his fingers were 
broken during a friendly boxing bout. 

° . s * 

Mutual Increases Collision Rates 

A substantial increase of collision 
rates on private pleasure automobiles of 
a large number of standard makes was 
made by the Standard Automobile Mu- 
tual Casualty, 81-83 Fulton Street, as 
shown by a new rate sheet issued June 
15. Full coverage rates in Greater New 
York are increased on a scale ranging 
from $11 to slightly in excess of $30 
according to make. A rigid inspection 
system also has been instituted, accord- 
ing to Albert von Wiegen, the secre- 
tary and general manager, which weeds 
out all but the most desirable class of 
risks. Other mutual companies also 
have adopted the same inspection sys- 
tem, it was stated. 

* * ~ 
Huff Off to Europe 

Agents in the office of Perez F. Huff, 
general agent of the life department of 
the Travelers, tendered him a luncheon 


last Friday on the eve of his sailing . 


with his family for a three months’ va- 
cation trip to England, Switzerland and 
Italy. On the agents’ behalf David M. 
Bressler presented Mr. Huff with a 
traveling bag. 
* 
“Vandalism” Policy Wanted 

The town of Merrick, L. I. will prob- 
ably have to hire armed guards to pro- 
tect the new road signs being erected 
by the town on all roads leading into it, 
as the representative who visited the 
offices of the Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
at 100 William Street, last week was 
unsuccessful in his efforts to secure 
eoverage for the signs against vandal- 
ism. W. B. MacIntosh, underwriter in 
the liability department of the Aetna, 


Sell A. & H. Policies 
Says Milton Sutton 


OPENS MANY NEW LINES 





Aetna Superintendent Optimistic; 1921 
Business Satisfactory; Points Out 
Value of A. & H. Departments 





Almost any day since the close of 
business, December 31, 1920, to the 
present time, the query, “How’s the ac- 
cident and health business”? is often 
asked, and this query addressed to the 
writer by a representative of your en- 
terprising publication was not at al! out 
of the ordinary. My answer is, “The 
business is satisfactory.” 

From time to time I have heard ex- 
pressions from other men in the acci- 
dent and health business to the effect 
that “business had fallen off’; ‘“cancel- 
lations were heavy”; and that “brokers 
were easing up on accident and health 
business,” etc. I wish to set forth a 


.few reasons why the business should 


continue to be in a satisfactory condi- 
tion. 

The accident and health business dif 
fers from, other forms of casnaltv in- 
surance business materially in on~ wav, 
viz.: the “personal acquaintance” en- 
ters into it in a wav not common to 
other forms of casualty insurance: 

As is perfectly natyral. small claims 
are more frequent than ‘large ones 
Catastrophes, ffires, collisions and 
heavy robberies are not so freauent as 
fractured ankles and arms. spra‘ned 
wrists. tvnhoid fever. infinenza. grinve, 
appendicitis. etc., and the agenev hav- 
ine a limited amovnt of accident and 
health business in force is privileged to 
nresent to his client drafts in nayment 
for these losses, and the payment thus 
made is a purely personal matter. This 
eheck is not endorsed over to the firm, 
it belongs to the individusl. and the 
matter of service performed bv the bro- 
ker and the receipt of the draft by the 
insured, opens up the basis upon which 
the insured and the broker become het- 
ter acaunainted, thus inspiring a feeling 
of confidence, and many times of grati- 
tude on the nart of the insured in his 
relations with the broker. 

Entree to Other Lines 

It necessarilv follows that the acci- 
dent and health business becomes the 
most nafural basis for a general busi- 
ness, assuming that the agent or bro- 
ker. as the case may be renders a val- 
uable service and exercises reasonable 
qualities of salesmanship, he at once 
has gained entree to valuable lines of 
general insurance which prior to this 
time he did not possess. 

There has’come under mv observa- 
tion a large number of cases where the 
broker has become the recipient of en- 
tire lines of general insurance seeminz- 
lv through an acouaintance made pos 
sible by reason of accident and health 
claims promntly and honestly adiusted. 

Manv brokerage houses conducting 
general insurance have failed to note 








who explained that a windstorm policv 
was the only one issued by the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety relating to the in- 


surance wanted, finally advised the 


gentleman to interview a representative 
of Llovds of London, as they would no 
doubt issue such a policy. 
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The “Home” of Automobile Insurance 


Chester M. Cloud 
Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 
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the great value to be attached to the 


accident and health business as , 
“feeder” to-general lines. This clagg 
of business is not affected in the same 
Way as many other lines. To illys. 
trate—every business depression jis fo}. 
lowed by a reduction of labor, ani a re. 
duction in stock, naturally affecting pre. 


miums on compensation and fire polj. 
cies. Transportation and marine ¢oy. 
erage is also affected because of bygj. 
ness depression in a way which does 
ngt applyyto accident and health busi. 
ness—it being a purely personal mater, 

The condition of the accident anq 
health business changed early in 1991 
Many large lines were offered for cap. 


fom because of reduced earning 
power, but instead of permitting the 
cancellation of the policy entirely, we 
found that a reduction of the amount 
of business in force was a reasonable 
solution, and instead of losing the busi. 
ness it Was simply reduced. It hecame 
apparent that the same force producing 
business would not show the same ip. 
crease, hence it was necessary to ip. 
troduce “new blood” into the business 
So a number of new connections were 
effected which has materially offset the 
legs which this class of business would 
otherwise have sustained. 

Business Is Good 

How this worked out is very interest. 
ing. We find that we have written a 
very considerable vo}ume of business 
in excess of that writen during the 
same period of 1920, and that our ip. 
crease in paid for premiums is equal to 
the amount we had in 1920, which py 
the way, was the largest volume of 
paid for and increase of business we 
ever had in the New York Branch 
Office. 

I.am confident that the quality of 
business over our counters during 192] 
is of better paying quality than we have 
ever experienced. This is evidenced by 
the imcrease in paid for business and 
takes into account the general volume 
of business in force, carrying with it 
larger cancellations, removals from the 
city, reduction in business in force in 
many instances; in other words—the 
new business offered us is being paid 
for,enabling us to show an increase in 
paid’ for business, overcoming the han- 
dicap of greater cancellations. 

The accident and health business 
should not be neglected by the general 
imsurance agency. The moment this 
braneh of the business is neglected, the 
office; is.averlooking the opportunity to 
secure new lines of general insurance 
which cannot be secured so easily in 
any other way. Let me illustrate this 
point—Four years ago when I was 
transferred to the New York branch 
office, the strength of the accident and 
health business was to be found in the 
handg. of about ten brokers. The great- 
er part.of,our business was received 
through this gource. Today we are re- 
ceiving from these same brokers, not 
more: than perhaps five to eight thov- 
sand dollars in premiums per year, and 
an entire new personnel is now pro- 
duci our accident and health busi- 
ness. 

Develops Other Lines 

The interesting part of this is that 
this game crowd of men who were the 
producers of the accident and health 
business fgur years ago have not re- 
tired from the business of insurance, 
but aye earning more money today than 
ever hefore, having built up large com- 
pensation, liability. automobile, fire and 
miseellaneous lines, which they se 
cured, through acquaintances formed 
while condueting their accident and 
hea'th business. 

On an who started in the 
eali:h business three 
OW a genera! business 









which ordinarily he 
‘secured but which be 


accident-and~health business. 
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It is my opinion that there is a pow- 
erful organization in this country, 
formed {or the prevention of the manu- 
facture of comfortable chairs. In fact, 
[haven't any doubt of it, for how else 
would it be possible for so many un- 
comfortable ones to be made? 

Manutacturers of beds have succeed- 
ed in producing furniture which helps 
fll the night with music (I am now 
referring to symphonies only) but the 
chair manufacturers are still in the 
Pleistocene Age. 

A while ago I counted up the chairs 
me and I found I owned fifty- 


in my ) J 
two and out of the whole lot there is 
only one that offers me any degree of 
comfort and I rarely find one in the 
home of anybody else. Perchance 
there is one, but the host evidently al- 
ways sits in it himself, so I am unable 


to judge the case fairly. 

if any reader of The Eastern Under- 
writer owns a comfortable chair, I 
would consider it a great fayor if he 
would write me about it and tell me 
where its double can be purchased, and 
| will buy it even if it costs, as Herod 
said to Salome, “the half of my king- 


m. 

* this world there are a lot of things 
that happen every day to make one 
tied without adding insult to injury 
by forcing a man to sit in an uncom- 
fortable chair in his library or living 
room. 

Clubs seem to have solved the prob- 
lem and perhaps that is one of the rea- 
sons why they are so frequently visited 
by the tired business man. 

“All of which may account for the fact 
that the wise Oriental, having a far 
older civilization than our Own, usually 
sits on the floor when he wishes to be 
comfortable. 

Ever notice the benign and satisfied 
expression on the face of Buddha? 
Perhaps this is accounted for by the 


fact that he sits on the ground and has 
not attempted to rest in the modern 
chair which is about as comfortable as 
a seat in a Quaker Meeting House. 
Possibly this idea of uncomfortable 
furniture is due in a large measure to 
the influence of the early Pilgrims who 
believed that anything pertaining to 
comfort was an invention of the, Devil 
and who at all times wore mournful 
expressions, evidently to show their 


abhorrence of the material comfopts/of,” 
a? ee 


this world. 

There is just one place, ho 
where I would suggest chairs 
be made as uncomfortable as po * 


and that is in the offices of ins PP) 
agents. It is a terrible mistake ter a” 


man who is supposed to make v 
ing through earnest solicitation t ve 
a chair in his office in which he can 


comfortably lean back and medsater... 


for “he who meditates is lost.” 


company ought to have a comfo 
chair—one of the most comforta} 
is possible to buy. I also thin 
president’s chair should be comfor€ 
and the vice-president’s and the 
tary’s, and I note that when I @ 
sionally visit board rooms, the 
of the directors are always attra¢ 
upholstered and a box of Coron 
usually within easy reach. 

That too is just and reasonable. 

Yes, the custom is all right for ¢ 


ecutives and directors, but it is fatal 


from the standpoint of soliciting 
any insurance agent who doesn’t 
with me on this subject should ¢ 
get himself immediately elected 








GLOBE INDEMNITY EXAMINATION 





Company’s Affairs Efficiently Man- 
aged; Treatment of Policyholders 
and Claimants Fair and Equitable 





The Globe Indemnity Company has 
just been examined by the New York 
Insurance Department as required by 
statute. After exhaustive work the ex- 
aminer of the Department makes the 
following summary of the company’s 
condition as of December 31, 1920. 
“Since the last examination of the 
company the net premiums written 
have increased from $5,124,641.72 for 
the year 1917 to $10,638,477.96 for the 
year 1920; the total admitted assets 
have increased from $6,751,151.32 to $13,- 
096,308.81; the liabilities have in- 
creased from $4,813,122.47 to $10,666,- 
%08.22 and the surplus has increased 
(rom $1,188.028.85 to $1,679,500.59. 
_ “This report shows the company to be 
a sound financial condition, with ad- 
mitted assets of $13,096,308.81 and a 
surplus over liabilities of $1,679,500.59 
— with its capital of $750,000, pro- 
eS a surplus to policyholders of $2,- 
429,500.59. r po <! wie 
“The company’s funds are well invest- 
ed, the net gain therefrom for the past 
hee years being $1,007,005.23. - Its 
books of account and records are ac- 
‘urately compiled and readily audited. 
Adequate reserves are maintained 
‘md claim files contain information 
sufficient to indicate any probable loss. 
“The company’s affairs are efficiently 
bela ed and its treatment of policy- 
ers, principals, obligees and claim- 
ants is fair and equitable.” 






YETTER HONORED 





Secretary-Treasurer Federal §$ 
Company Elected President lo 
Bankers’ Association 





Frank B. Yetter, secretary-treasurer 
of the Federal Surety Company, was last 
week elected president of the lowa 


Bankers’ Association. Mr. Yetter is 
vice-president of Iowa National Ban 
Davenport. 


His insurance career began when 
Federal Surety Company was organ 
Mr. Yetter being the secretary-treag 
during that period. When W. L. Tz 
became general manager of the com 
he requested Mr. Yetter to contin 
the office. 





SURETY RIDER ADOPTED 





Important Amendment Safeguards In- 


terests of Insurer Under New © Dace 


Bankers’ Blanket Bond ef 












The Surety Association of Am 
has adopted the following rider for 
bankers’ blanket bond: 

It is understood and agreed that 


above described bond is hereby amen e" 


ed (said amendment to become effect- 
ive as of the date hereof), as follows: 

“1. By eliminating paragraph C of 
condition 2 and substituting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“*(c) Any loss resulting directly or 
indirectly from any act or acts of any 
director of the insured, other than when 


employed as salaried officials, or of amy) | 


partner of the insured.’ 




































W. E. SMALL, President 
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Sure Or; SERVICE is 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 
HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 





E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 
When Insured in 


Georgia Casualty Company 
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Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres. 
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RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


47 CEDAR STREET 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 





Se 




















HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 

| F. W. LAWSON 

General Manager 


Liability, Accident 
Burglary,Boiler and 





Credit Insurance 


THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


New York 
tien Pee Elmer A. Lord &Co. 
PS 1d se TIAN 145 Milk St., Boston 
“4 Resident Managers 
Established 1869 New England 
London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


F. J. WALTERS 


Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 




















Telephone:—John 5880 


MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


the conference rates. 
Business written only through brokers 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 








1. By adding to condition 2 a new 
paragraph, as follows: 
*Any loss through larceny or theft 
mitted by any person to whom any 
Bloye shall have, otherwise than 
pough dishonesty, delivered property 
sextended credit.’ 
. By adding to condition 2 a new 
graph as follows: 
"Any loss of money and or securities 
nominal value and description of 
h have not been ascertained by the 
Insured before loss; nor any loss of 
joney and securities contained in cus- 
pmer’s safe deposit boxes.’” 





TRAVELERS IN LEAD 


‘The Travelers Insurance Company is 


afield in the lead of companies 
mg accident and health insurance. 
e@ Travelers, which company pioneer- 


f, -ed in the accident field, in 1920 had 


dent and health paid premiums of 
$10,260,013, which was an increase for 
the year of $2,309,319. Its next com- 
petitor was the Continental Casualty, of 
Chicago, with premiums of $5,592,981, 
which was an increase of $1,077,572 over 
that company’s figures for 1919. Fol- 
lowing the Continental Casualty was 
the Aetna Life with premiums of }$4,- 
863,301, an increase of $872,398 over the 
ing year. This information from 
Protection,” published by the Travel- 


ers, does not include weekly premium 
accident and health companies as it is 
impossible to separate their life pre- 
miums from the accident and health. 





HAS NEW HOME 

The Casualty Information Clearing 
House will soon be in its new quarters 
in the Continental Commercial Bank 
Building in Chicago. G. Edgar Turner, 
the general counsel for the organiza- 
tion, is supervising the preparations in- 
cident to the change. 





DOYLE JOINS ROYAL 





Resigns from Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity to Become Executive 
Special Agent 





Marcel F. Doyle, field supervisor for 
fidelity and surety lines in the Western 
department of the Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity, will join the staff of the 
Royal Indemnity on July 15, as execu- 
tive special agent at the home office. 

Mr. Doyle resigns from the Hartford 
company after several years’ service. 
He was. branch manager for the com- 
pany in Cincinnati before going to Chi- 
cago a year ago. O. M. Doyle, superin- 
tendent of the Pacific Coast department 
for the Norwich Union Indemhity, is a 
brother of M. F. Doyle. 
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